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NATION-WIDE LITERACY CAMPAIGN BEING CONDUCTED 


Kabul KABUL NEW TIMES in English 6 Sep 81 p 3 


[Text ] 


“Following the Jaddi 6 
change, rightfully called 
the phase of salvation of 
the homeland and the re- 
volution, very _ significant 
decisions were made. tow- 
ards improving the’ econo- 
mic, social and cultural con- 
dition of the toiling people 
of this country. In  accor- 
dance with the _revolution- 
ary spirit, literacy courses 
were revived and, to popu- 
larise and spread literacy 
throughout the country, a 
nation-wide programme was 
undertaken. 


“The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the DRA. strong- 
ly emphasises the promo- 
tion of literacy and _ its 
Article 24, 26 and 27 def- 
ine the duties of the Gov- 
ernment towards total era- 
dication of illiteracy in the 
country. Thus, with a_ cor- 
rect understanding of the 
society’s conditions and 
the role of literacy in deve- 
lopment and evolution of 
the revolution and society, 
it is the duty of all literate 
people to take an_ active 
part in’ promoting literacy 
among the various _ strata 
of the society.” 


Stating this in an interv- 
iew with the Kabul New 


Times, Dr Batinshah Zaf- 
arzai, president of literacy 
department of the Educa- 
tion Ministry, talked also 
of the Literacy Day in Af- 
ghanistan, the magnitude 
of the literacy campaign 
and its role in the process 
of the glorious Saur Revo- 


lution and its impact on 
the consciousness of the peo- 
ple. 

He said: “Illiteracy is 


one of the basic problems 
of our society. Special att- 
ention is being paid to it 


and all-sided efforts are 
being made to solve _ this 
problem. Greater _ attenti- 


on is paid to popularisation 
of literacy among’ various 
strata especially among the 


adults. Similarly, wide-scale 
efforts have been made _ in 
establishing literacy cour- 
ses at the centre and in the 
provinces.” 


“For instance”, he added, 
“the establishment of nu- 
merous literacy courses 
in the Government organ- 
isations and factories for 


men and women in the 
provinces by provincial lite- 
racy departments, holding 
of literacy courses for wo- 
men for families, the week- 
ly seminar for ‘literacy tea- 
chers at the centre in 14 


AFGHANISTAN 


different zones, and _ the 
seminar of directors of lite- 
racy courses in the _ prov- 
inces held from Jauza 12 
to 23 this year in Kabul, are 
among the steps taken to 
create a favourable atmos- 
phere for exchange of views 
and experiences among the 
workers of the department 


at the centre and in the 
provinces.” 
“Likewise, the opening 


in Wazir Akbar Khan Mena 
of the first auxiliary edu- 
cation centre called ‘Func- 
tional Literacy School’ for 
women and a similar centre 
in Shah Shahheed, and 
establishment of similar 
schools planned for near 
future in Khairkhana Me- 
na, Mirwais Maidan and 
Sayed Noor Mohammad 
Shah Mena are among oth- 
er positive steps towards 
this end” he pointed out. 

“Other activities of the 
department include  imple- 
mentation of a_ pre-school 


education programme _ for 
children, the first of the 
kind in the country, hold- 


ing a 10-day workshop with 
the cooperation of the UNI- 
CEF to acquaint the tea- 
chers with the method of 
teaching of the first book 
for pre-school children du- 
ring which the participants 














took a practical part in com- 
piling the teachers’ guide- 
book and the teaching ma- 
terial. Similarly, with the 
implementation of the pre- 
school education programme 
a tumbe, of children aged 
between nine and 14 who 
for one reason or other we- 
re deprived ot enrolment 
in the school were _atford- 
ed an opportunity to com- 
plete the four years of sch- 
ooling in two years’ time. 
Upon completion of two 
years’ education, these 
children can either enter 
the litth grade of primary 
schools, or at the auxilary 
education centres. At pre- 
sent there are 25 literacy 
courses established for 
small children in various 
parts of Kabul city,” he 
noted. 


“Following the new phase 
of the Saur Revolution un- 
til the end of the last Af- 
ghan year 1599”, Dr Zafar- 
zai said, “Some _ 515,000 illi- 
terate compatriots were 
enrolled in nearly 2,500 lit- 
eracy courses, showing an 
increase of 1,500 persons Cco- 
mpared to the plan target. 
However, during the curr- 


ent Atghan year 13600, it 
planned to enroll some 


550,000 adults in the litera- 
cy courses, and this tigure 
shows an increase of 50,000 
compared to the previous 
year. Likewise,  foilowing 
the new phase of the Saur 
Revolution, some 95,000 of 
our compatriots,  inciuding 
ollice workers and soldiers, 
graduated trom the 
ry courses”. 


lilela- 
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“All the expenditures of 
department such as _ salaries 
for teachers and employces 
of the department, teach- 
ing equipment and mater- 
ial, transportation etc, co- 
mprising nearly 93 per cent 
of the expenditures, is bor- 
ne by the state. The rem- 
aining seven per cent of the 
| expenditure is contributed 
in the form of stationeries, 
‘teaching materials, transp- 
ortation means etc, as well 
‘as training of personnel at 
‘home and abroad by vario- 
us international organisa- 
tions such as the UNESCO, 
-UNICEF, UNFPA and UN- 
DP”, he added. 


“In addition to courses op- 
ened during the past year, 
1559, at present both in 
the centres and in provinces, 
some 20,000 courses are fu- 
nctioning under the supervis 
ion of over 10,000 officials 
sad honourary _ teachers. 
Fich provinces is duty-bo- 
und to send its quarterly 
report of activity to the 
centre, For’ instance, in 
1360, in Kabul, 38,000 peo- 
ple are to become literate. 
According to the report re- 
ceived during the first six 
months, some 20,000 peo- 
ple are enrolled in the lite- 
racy courses and as planned 
some 550,000 will be enroll- 
ed in the literacy courses 
this year in some 36,000 co- 
urses”, Dr. Zafarzai said. 




















WINTER COAL SUPPLY BEING DISTRIBUTED IN KABUL 


Kabul KABUL NEW TIMES in English 5 Sep 81 p 3 


[Text ] 


Over three hundred tons 
of coal for fuel is being dis- 
tributed to the Kabul citi- 
zens a day. The distribution 
of the coal bricks to be used 
as fuel in winter began in 
the beginning of August 
and will continue towards 
the end of December. Eve- 
ry day, over 300 people re- 
ceive coal bricks at the Fac- 
tory itself or its branch at 
Khair Khana Mena. 


This was stated by Dr 
Mohammad Mahfooz Ne- 
dayee, president of the Nor- 
thern Coal Enterprise, in 
an interview with the Kabul 
New Times. 


Elaborating on supply of 
and demand for coal in Ka- 
bul during the current year, 
he added: “To help our 
compatriots to receive th- 
eir coal requirements for 
winter, without any diffi- 
culty and on a regular _ba- 
sis and finally to prevent 
any undue rush, the enter- 
prise decided to begin the 
distribution of the coal in 
early August this year. It 
is hoped that, by advent of 
winter, all our compatriots 
would have received ne- 
cessary amounts of _ coal, 
The arrangement this year 
has made the _ distribution 


much easier and it has also 


removed the unnecessary 
worry on the part of our co- 
compatriots caused by the 
coal shortage.” 


Dr Nedayee said: “The 
coal bricks now being dis- 
tributed were extracted 
fro:a the Karkar coal mine 


and can be directly used 
as fuel. The coal _ brick 
manufacturing plant has 


made every possible effort 
to facilitate the distribution 
of coal and to prevent dis- 
organisation in doing so.” 


“As of now”, he _ pointed 
out, “an average family is 
entitled to receive 1,000 
kgs of coal against Afs 1,000 
on presentation of the _ id- 
entity card to Government 
officials and Government 
employees on the basis of 
the certificate by their con- 
cerned organisations’’. 


“As the demand for coal 


bricks is high, in addition to 
the centre of the plant, a 


sale outlet has also been 
opened in Khairkhana Me- 
na, a poplated area. As 


planned, some 30,0UU ‘ons 
of coal is to be distributed 
to the Kabul residents by 
the beginning of winter”, 
he noted. 


AFGHANISTAN 
“Though coal, under pre- 
sent conditions, is largely 


needed as a source of pow- 
er for industrial firms, yet 
on the basis of the policy of 
the revolutionary Governm- 
ent, to meet part of the 

needs for fuel, it was deci- 
ded to distribute coal to 

the residents of the Kabul, 
Baghlan and Balkh prov- 
inces’, Dr Nedayee poin- 
ted out. ; 


“Due to increasing dem- 
and for coal as fuel, it is 
planned to increase its Ssa- 
le in the Kabul province 
by nine per cent, in Bagh- 
lan by five per cent and in 
Balkh by six per cent”, he 
added. “At present, adeq- 
uate supply of coal is av- 
ailable at the centre of the 
plant as well as in the de- 
pots of Pule Khumri and 
Balkh, ready for  distribu- 
tior.” 

“In Kabul, coal is mainly 


available in the form of po- 
wder and some coal in the 
form of bricks is also avail- 
able which is to be distrib- 
uted to some Governinent 
organisations, embassics re- 
s‘uing in Kabul which find 
it difficult to use other for- 
ms of coal’, Dr Nedayee 
said. 

















“There has been no chan- 
ge whatsoever in the price 
of coa' this year compared 
to last year, and the diffe- 
rence is subsidised by the 
Government”, he clarified. 


“According to the plan, 
some 110,049 tons of coal 
is scheduled to be extracted 
from the coal mines in the 
northern parts of the cou- 
ntry and, during the first 
quarter of the current Af- 
ghan year, some seven. per 
cent more coal was extrac- 
ted than planned”, Dr Ne- 
davee said. 
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MUSAVI'S ROLE IN STEADFASTNESS FRONT LAUDED 
Tehran KAYHAN INTERNATIONAL in English 17 Sep 81 p 2 
[Editorial by S. Moadab] 


[Text ] After the much needed initiative of the Foreign Ministry 


at a time when pressures have been increasing from 


Iranian participation. Iran too should utilize this new 
initiative as a good start to fulfill her anti-Zionist duties. 

If we want to keep the Islamic Revolution (TR) in an 
offensive position, as is its nature so far as the struggle 


heal tate deo tahun ts coheed aneaee 
decisions. 


When the treacherous Sadat gave in to the Israelis and 
gold the Palestinian cause out to Kissinger’s shuttle 
diplomacy plotting, Syria remained alone before the 
aggressive regime of Begin. The Palestinian movement on 











the other hand suffered drastic blows in the war imposed 
in Lebanon and what was left for millions of Palestinians 
was despair and frustration. The formation of the Stead- 
fastness Front should be seen as a hopeful in 
reviving the struggle against the Tel Aviv regime. 

For a long time, because of the hypocrital position of 
Saddam’s regime (which was a member of the front), no 
effective measures were taken. When the Iraqi regime 
showed its real (western dependent) face by allying itself 
with the reactionary Arab regimes in the region on the one 
side and by getting closer to the U.S. on the other, the front 
found itself in a perilous position. The threat of the Iraqi 
regime’s betrayal became more tangible when Syria and 
Libya declared openiy their support for the Islamic 
Republic in the war imposed upon Iran by Saddam's 
regime. Moreover the recent provocations of Israel against 
Damascus under the pretext of the presence of Syrian 
missiles in Lebanon, and U.S. violation against the 
Libyan spacg necessitated a more determined attempt in 
consolidating the anti-American-Israeli opposition. 

And still more important than the aforementioned 
points, the brotherly ties between the Muslim masses of 
Iran and the countries in question inspired our Foreign 
Ministry to meet its responsibilities. The news of the 


countries whose leaders Musavi will meet in Libya. The 
Libyans, by sending him an official invitation to Ben- 
ghazi expressed their support for Musavi’s proposals. 
Iran's Foreign Minister took this invitation as a first step 
for explaining what he means by his suggestion and at the 
same time give more muscle to the anti-Israel front 
already formed. 

In addition to these two objectives, the presence of 
Musavi \in Benghazi’ viewed as a sign of stability in our 
foreign policy and a first step toward realization of our 
slogans for the unity of the Islamic world. As he said in 
Mehrabad Airport, Musavi will discuss recent dangerous 
events of the “strategic cooperation between the U.S. and 
the Tel Aviv regime”. In this so-called “cooperation”’ we 
see the very suspicious objectives of the U.S. in the Middle 
East. The timing of this “strategic cooperation”’ is darkly 
ominous for the Muslim world. 

After the recent meeting between the leaders of Libya, 
Ethiopia and South Yemen (which could give a direct 
control over the Bab Al Mandab waterway in the Red Sea 
to these states), Reagan and Begin seem to have struck an 














effective blow by choosing Israel as the warehouse of the 
U.S.’s sophisticated weapons. Whatever argument the 
political analysts make for this new Washington-Tel Aviv 
alliance the question remains, “‘What danger is threaten- 
ing the Zionist regime at this me?” Has not the Sadat 
regime signed a “never war again” agreement with 
Begin? Has not the recent multi-billion dollar aid to Tel 
Aviv been enough wo strengthen the aggressive designs of 
Israel? Does not the 24 hours flight of AWACS in the 
Middle East give the necessary information to the U.S. ic 
prevent any hypothetical danger? Has not the Iraqi regime 
engaged the Islamic Republic in a very large war front? 
Do not the presence of the rapid deplcyment forces in the 
region give adequate guarantee to the world-devouring 
America to continue its illegal presence in the Persian 
Gulf? Then what are the reasons behind the strategic 
cooperation? Though the Islamic Republic has its own 
analysis of this dangerous “cooperation”, it is up to 
Musavi to discuss with his Steadfastmess Front brothers 


—_ of the future events following this grave 


With all the hopes that we carry for the success of 
Musavi's trip we should re-emphasize the independent 
nature of the Islamic Republic manisfested in the ‘Neither 
East Nor West” slogan. Our Foreign Minister will repre- 
sent in the Benghazi meeting a people who have firmly 
decided to remain faithful to the slogans of the Islamic 
Revolution. We do welcome any step taken in the course 
of “anti-American” struggle but we also firmly express 
that the happenings of the last decade in Egypt, Somalia 
and elsewhere should not be forgotten as useful 
guidelines. And finally because we believe in the alliance 
of the people rather than that of the governments, even 
though fortunately they conform in some cases, Musavi 
will not forget that the skeleton of the brotherly joint 
action, if inspired by the Islamic slogans, will be warmly 
welcomed by the people. And we know that this decade is 
the one which has given the chance to the masses to 
manifest their will in the form of pressures on their 
governmnets. In spite of the extent to which our common 
enemies try to keep us apast. we do hope that fruitful 
results emerge from the Benghazi meeting. 

— §. MOADAB 
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A FINNISH consortium, consisting of the 
country’s eighth and twelfth biggest 
contractors — Perusyhtymae and Vesto — 
has won a $135m contract from Iraq's state 
building organisation. The project is for 
multi-purpose and public buildings. 
housing. a library and cinema, and catering. 
conference and sports facilities in Baghdad 
It is to be completed in three years by 100 
Finns and 400 other workers 
Interviewed by & Days, export directors 
of both the firms reckoned they just had the 
edge in a highly competitive scramble 
Hokki Kou of Perusyhtymae said: “It was 
normal tendering. but our type of planning 
and capertise appeared to up the scales. 
Since last vear. the unnamed consortium 
~ in which each partner has a 50 per cent 
stake — has been working on a municipal 
engineering project for the ministry of 
housing at Mosul in northern Iraq. Valued 
at $35m, this will be completed in 1982 
In 1980 Perusyhtymae and its 
subsidiaries — the Pera group — got just 
over half their sales of $411m from exports, 
mainly to the Soviet Union (48 per cent), 
Africa (39 per cent) and the Middle East 
The company has branch offices in Baghdad 
and Tripoli. Perusyhtymae ts completing a 
$20m municipal engineering venture at “I 
Khums and Al Khamis in Libya. while with 
a subsidiary, Makrotalo, « 1 building a 
training centre at Bem Walid 
It has also teamed up with fcllow-Finns 
Lohja and Otto Wuorw im the LWP 
consortium in Saud: Arabia This operation 
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FINNISH GROUP WINS $135 MILLION CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 


London 8 DAYS in English No 33, 22 Aug 81 p 43 


has concentrated its efforts in Riyadh, 
where it is constructing a high-rise block of 
252 flats, and a 4,000 sq m shopping 
precinct. In addition, Makrotalo has built 
three site villages for the mammoth 
Philips-L.M. Ericsson telecommunications 
proyect in Saudi Arabia. 

Vesto recently completed a $18m grain 
silo and bagging plant at Al Hudaydah in 
the Yemen Arab Republic. Of its revenue. 
25-30) per cent comes from exports, of 
which 75 per cent goes to the Middle East 
wind 25 per cent to a ship repair scheme in 
Victnam 

Besides burlding. Perusvhtvmae and 
Vesto will plan and deliver equipment for 
their new Baghdad project. which brings 
Finnish orders in Iraq to $730m 
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FINNISH CONSORTIUM WINS $76 MILLION ELECTRIFICATION CONTRACT 


London 8 DAYS in English No 33, 22 Aug 81 p 43 


[Text] The AS group, a new Finnish consortium comprising two companies specialising 
in electrical contracting and wholesaling, has won a $76 m deal to subcontract for 
the Yugoslav enterprise Trudbenik in the construction of three towns in Iraq. This 
replaces an earlier $87 m agreement between Trudbenik and the Finnish VS group. 


Operating from a remote provincial town, VS was declared bankrupt in July. It 
clearly suffered delusions of grandeur and a tendency to bite off more than it could 
chew. Moreover, early in 1980 it blundered by boasting that it would secure the 
entire mammoth deal in Iraq. In the end, despite efforts by the Iraqi ambassador 
to push the Finnish government into granting guarantees, it got a mere 8 per cent. 
Trudbenik anticipated VS's demise, and cancelled its contract. 





AS — formed solely to handle this 
contract — has inherited all the VS deal 
except the structural design part. li will start 
Operations at the end of August, and 
complete them in 40 months. 

Juhani Meinonen, president of AS's 
larger partner, the Are group. told & Days 
that the Yugoslavs. despite their earlier 
disappointments in Finland, were 
convinced that the new set-up would werk. 
Are has a budget of $92m this year — 
one-third from domestic contracting, 
one-third from the Middle East and another 
third from the Soviet Union — and has 57 
years’ experience in the field. 
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In Iraq Ate is already involved in work on 
the Baghdad Congress Palace. which 
Heinonen expects will be completed on 
schedule despite delivery delays caused by 
the Gulf war. Are’s biggest venture in the 
Middle East is the Riyadh-based Arabian 
Lamah Company, 49 per cent Finnish and 
5] per cent Saudi owned, which is currently 
working on about 20 jobs in Saudi Arabia. 

While acknowledging that several 
Finnish contractors are pulling out of the 
tough Middic East market, Heinonen is 
optimistic that Are will withstand the 
competition. As evidence, he cites a new 
$9m maintenance contract in Libya. 
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PROCEDURES FOR WESTERN BUSINESSMEN DETAILED 
London 8 DAYS in English No 33, 22 Aug 81 pp 34, 35 


[Text] The Iran/Iraq war should not obscure the fact that Iraq remains one of the 
most lucrative markets in the Middle East. War-related damage has boosted the al- 
ready lengthy shopping list drawn up by Baghdad, and Iraq has plenty of money to pay 
for an ambitious development spending spree: oil earnings trebled from $3.5 bn in 
1978 to $10.8 bn in 1980. 


Much of this revenue heads westward: In 1973 western imports had levelled out at 
$900 m but in 1980 the West piled up $14 bn worth of Iraqi orders. 


Broaching the Iraqi market can be a Hoping to profit from Eastern European 
complicated task, however. For a start, losses, the major western firms are grouping 
according to the UN development forum, into consortia when bidding for Iraqi 
there are around 250 public sector contracts. This sorts well with Iraqi’s desire 
organisations that have procurement rights. for turnkey operations, because it has a 
Each of these has its own revenue and shortage of manpower. 
expenditure budgets, and many are heavily The big firms have their lines of 
subsidised by the government, so that such communication carefully laid down, and 
concepts as profitability need not affect many are cruising on proven performance 
their ability to continue importing. ability, but for those still looking for 

All these public sector companies are Baghdad business, several steps should be 
officially encouraged to give priority to closely followed: 
other Arab states, centrally planned Registration is compulsory for all foreign 
economies and Third World countries. firms seeking business in the public sector. 
These brotherly aspirations The requisite forms are issued by the 
notwithstanding. western industrialised ministry of planning. but be careful. 
States found thei share of the Iraqi import ° because their fosmat changes from time to 
total increasing from 54 per cent in 1973 to time, so ensure you have the latest form or 
82 per cent in 1979. The socialist states, your application will be invalidated. You 
however, saw their share drop from 25 per will not receive acknowledgement — just 
cent to a mere seven per cent during the assume that the application has been filed. 
same period You are now cleared to write to the 

One reason may well be the number of ministries and state organisations of your 
Iraqi technocrats who have received their choice. Address all letters to the ‘Director 
training in the West. Many of the top civil General’ of the ministry even if you know 
servants were schooled in America, and his name, and mention you have already 
have become accustomed to western registered with the ministry of planning. 
equipment. In addition a general (albeit Now comes the task of deciding to which 
unmentioned) disillusionment with the . of the 250 organisations and ministries \ou 
performance of some Eastern European should write. Generally the large-scale 
companigs has hetped western competitors. contracts are handled by the ministries and 
Stores abowad in Baghdad of hotel doors are extensively advertised abroad. while the 
opening to nowhere, and other unfortunate Slate organisations concentrate on the 
examples of shoddy work. smaller items. If you specialise in small. 


; low-maintenance items of simple design. 
you will find the Iraqi contracting partner — 
usually a state organisation — will act as 
your agent, collecting the standard 
commission on sales. 


10 

















Private commercial agents, contrary to 
many reports, exist legally in Iraq, but they 
are strictly confined to selling to the Iraqi 
private sector. If dealing in this sector. 
check any p. ° “te agent's licence and don't 
commit yourself to paper until you have 
retained a recognised Iraqi lawyer. If vou 
subsequently seek business in the public 
sector, you must file the agreement vou 
have made with your agent with the 


registrar of commercial agencies. 

If you are a consultant, Iraqi law requires 
you to form a partnership with a local 
consulta::t, but the UN development forum 
claims this requirement is regularly being 
waived these days. 

Unlike the case in many other Middle 


Eastern states, it is not a precondition to 
have local joint venture partners for major 
construction contracts, and such partners 
do not necessarily give the foreign firm an 
s . o 
advantage. Large foreign firms should, 
however, make themselves known to the 
Iraqis by having their senior executives 


included in trade missions. For the specialist 
equipment folk, the annual Baghdad Trade 
Fair is an unparalleled opportunity to show 
their wares, as all the ministries and state 
organisations are present. Official figures 
claim that half of the country’s annual 
purchases are made at the fair, and this 
figure is rising steadily. 

All public sector contracts require bid 
and performance guarantees. 
Unconditional bank guarantees must be 
made through a correspondent of the 
Rafidain bank in Baghdad, which will then 
issue a corresponding guarantee to the 
purchasing agency. Surety bonds are not 
accepted in Iraq. A bid bond of about two 
per cent of the bid amount is standard for 
big contracts, but can go as high as five per 
cent for the smaller deals. The guarantee is 
returned if the bid is unsuccessful, but if the 
successful tenderer does not sign a contract 
the guarantee is lost. 

Within two weeks to a month of the 
contract being signed the bid bond is 
converted to a performance guarantee of 
about five per cent of the contract for large 
firms and up to ten per cent for smaller 
ones. Five per cent of the contract is usually 
retained until the foreign company obtains 
a ‘final accepiance certificate’. Most 
western contractors find it uneconomic to 
retain staff until the certificates come 
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through after a year or so, and forfeit the 
bond as a form of final discount. 

A warning: there are no force majeure 
clauses in Iraqi contracts. Labour disputes, 
delays due to port congestion and even 
border disputes — no matter how serious — 
are not considered force majeure. 

Training remains one of the best lures for 
Iraqi contracts, but note that while Iraq is 
willing to pick up part of the cost of training 
Iraqis, any overseas schooling is expected to 
be paid by the foreign firm. 
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JORDAN 


DEMOGRAPHY, POPULATION STRATEGY OUTLINED 
Amman AL-'AMAL in Arabic 1980 pp 5-24 


[Article by Dr Taysir 'Abd-al-Jabir, Undersecretary of Labor and Dr Bassam 
al-Sakit, Director of the Economic Department of the Royal Scientific 
Society: "Demographic Strategy in the Arab Homeland" | 


(‘Text | First, Introduction 


The purpose of this study is to present and analyze the demographic situa- 
tion in Jordan and to affirm the future strategies that would be suitable 
for the eighties. Jordan, a developing Arab country, is considered a good 
model when the characteristics of its population are analyzed and its demog- 
raphic policies outlined. 


This study was one of the studies presented at the 11th Arab Summit Con- 
ference that was held in Amman in November 1980. Therefore, the study 
derives from Jordan's experience specific strategies and policies that are 
suitable to the Arab world. On this level the study sets forth a comparison 
between the Arab countries, referring to similarities as well as dif- 
ferences. This study will also incorporate a regional framework, especially 
with regard to the relocation of workers, income differences, differences 
in life styles and the possible areas of cooperation and coordination. 


Outlining national and regional demographic strategies is an important 

step that helps officials take appropriate measures. The United Nations 
Organization also plays an important role in population questions, utili- 
zing numerous methods in doing so, especially those of offering advice; 
financing and implementing demographic projects that are consistent with 
regional development plans; organizing seminars, symposiums and conferences 
that help focus on specific demographic problems; and disseminating infor- 
mation on a broad scale. 


It has also been observed that there is some ambiguity and a lack of 
specificity in the operations of the UN organizations that specialize in 
this area, and it is not unlikely that there is some duplication [as well]. 
But it is also known that the UN Fund for Demographic Activities is the 
international agency that is more relevant than others in population 
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questions. Nevertheless, the need does exist for the coordination of demog- 
raphic activities among UN organizations. This statement applies specifi- 
cally to the UN regional economic committees—-the West Asia Committee and 
the Africa Committee with regard to the Arab Worid--the International Labor 
Organization, the UN Children's Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organiza-—- 
tion, the UN Development Program, the UN Institute for Training and 
Research and others. Such coordination would increase the effectiveness of 
the United Nations and would increase the benefit from the resources that 
are available for population programs. Accordingly, this study will refer 
to the role of the Demographic Activities Fund as an international organiza- 
tion that concerns itself primarily with population problems. 





Second, the Demographic Situation in Jordan 


The Hashemite .Kingdom of Jordan is an Arab country located in west Asia. 
Before World War II it was part of the Ottoman Empire. After the end of 
that war the East Jordan emirate and Palestine came under the British man- 
date. In 1946 the independence of the emirate was declared, and it was 
called the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. In 1950 the West Bank became part 
of the kingdom, but in 1967 it was occupied by Israel. The kingdom has an 
area of 96,188 square kilometers, and the West Bank makes up 6,644 square 
kilometers of that total area. 


The Jordanian economy has a number of principal characteristics which we 
summarize as follows: 


1. The scarcity of natural resources is a factor which has restrained and 
controlled the speed and the directions of Jordanian development. Except 
for phosphates whose commercial exploitation began in the early fifties, 
other natural resources are limited, especially arable land--87 percent of 
Jordan's area is desert or steppe--water resources, energy, minerals and 
forests. 


Except for potassium, for whose exploitation a major project is being 
built, the resources and the salts of the Dead Sea remain unexploited. 


2. The scarcity of financial resources has compelled Jordan to devote con- 
tinuous attention to the mobilization of its local resources. Nevertheless, 
the need for foreign aid and assistance increased and grew under the 
ambitious development plans. In addition, current government expenses were 
growing to meet the growing pressure on public services. The 1976-1980 
5-Year Development plan assumes that the use of 60 million dinars in 
foreign financing and 267 million diuars in loans will be available, com- 
pared with a total investment volume for the plan of 765 million dinars. 


3. Services prevail [as a source of |] national revenues, compared with the 
commodities sector such as agriculture, industry, water and electricity. In 
1979 the commodities sector did not provide more than 30 percent of the 
national product, whereas the government services sector, and the trade 
sector were the most important sectors in the Jordanian economy as far as 
generating income is concerned. 
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4. Despite the scarcity of natural and financial resources in Jordan, the 
country was able to achieve significant progress especially economically. 
During periods of stability from the early fifties and until 1967 and from 
1976 till the present the Jordanian economy grew at an annual rate of not 
less than 10 percent. [This was reflected] in national revenues. 


5. The Jordanian economy has encountered economic disorder more than once, 
and this brought the course of development to a standstill for a period of 
time. Afterwards, the Jordanian economy was able to resume its development 
course. 


This occurred in 1948, and there was a more critical occurrence in 1967 
when a major question was raised about the Jordanian economy's ability to 
survive. 


6. The principal foundation for Jordan's success in its developient experi- 
ment--with the exception of the aforementioned periods of disorder--is its 
appropriate economic policy and the quality of its human resources. 
Jordan's economic policy settled on encouraging individual initiative under 
the umbrella of an active role for the government by establishing principal 
joint projects, drawing up development plans and regulating economic and 
social life. Jordan utilizes a liberal policy as far as foreign currency 
and imports are concerned, and it encourages investments and the establish- 
ment of stable and energetic industrial labor relations. Reference will be 
made to the quality of human resources in a subsequent part of this study. 


In view of these principal characteristics of the Jordanian economy, the 
demographic characteristics of Jordan may be presented in the following 
section. 


The Size of the Population 


Jordan's economic stature is relatively small regardless of the standard 
measure that is used such as area, national revenue or population. Table 
Number 1, [showing] Jordan's population in the 3 Years during which a 
population and/or a housing census was conducted, indicates that the popula- 
tion of the East Bank rose from 587,000 persons in 1952 to 2,152,000 

persons in 1979. The table shows that the population of Jordan rose from 
1,529,000 persons to 2,902,000 persons during the same period also. 


The results of the 1979 Population Census were surprising. It was believed 
that the number of people was higher and that the population was probably 
2.8 million persons in the East Bank only. This discrepancy may be the 
result of the growing number of Jordanians living abroad. It is estimated 
that they are about 750,000 persons. 


The population in the East Bank grew rapidly; it quadrupled in less than 
30 years. Between 1961 and 1979 the real rate of population growth was 
about 4.95 percent annually, whereas the normal rate of growth was 3.8 
percent. These rates are considered among the highest in the world. If 
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we were to apply the 3.8 percent rate of growth to the future, the popula- 
tion of Jordan on both banks will be 6.5 million persons by the year 2000. 


The rapid growth of the population in Jordan must be studied not only as 

a demographic phenomenon, but also with regard to its economic and social 
impact. The rate of growth of the population and, accordingly, the size and 
age distribution of the population have a direct effect on the speed and 
the directions of the Jordanian development process. This mutual effect can 
be extrapolated to the impact of the population on the labor market; on the 
increased demand for services; on urbanization; on the growing pressure on 
rare resources such as water, agricultural production and energy; and on 
environmental protection. The social peace which Jordan is enjoying at 
present may be threatened whenever opportunities for the younger genera- 
tions become tight in the future. Therefore, if a low rate of population 
'growth] is to be maintained, the impetus for development must be preserved 
and appropriate policies must be developed to deal with the factors that 
are mentioned in this paragraph. 


There is another alternative: that of reducing population growth through 
the factors that reduce the birth rate. It is noteworthy that the Jordanian 
government has not yet constructed a policy for limiting the population. 
The development process has produced the opposite result: it has increased 
the birth rate from 47.3 per 1,000 persons in the population in 1961 to 50 
births per 1,000 in 1979. 


At the same time the death rate declined from 21 per 1,000 in the early 
fifties to 11.8 per 1,000 persons in 1979. This led to a natural increase 
instead of a decline in the rate of population growth. In 1961 the rate of 
population growth was 3.1 percent; in 1979 it rose to 3.8 percent. 


Age Distribution 


Among the principal demographic phenomena in Jordan is the high ratio of 
younger people in the population. According to the 1979 Census the number 

of people who are less than 15 years old made up 53.2 percent of the popula- 
tion, whereas the ratio of people who were 60 years or older was 1.9 per- 
cent. Thus people who are of working age represent only 44.9 percent of the 
total population. Table Number 3 shows that the age distribution of the 
population has become less favorable in 1979 than it was in 1961. 


The present age distribution of Jordan's population is due to two principal 
factors. They are, first, the high fertility rate and accordingly the high 
birth rate; and second, the improvement in health care and sanitation ser- 
vices, which clearly reduced the infant mortality rate to 89 deaths for 

every 1,000 births in 1977. A 1977 study of fertility in Jordan shows that * 
on the average a Jordanian woman bears 5.4 children after 10 to 14 years of 
marriage; 8.3 children after 20 to 24 years of marriage; and 9.2 children 

after 30 years or more of marriage. 


The large percentage of children in Jordan's population has significant 
social and economic effects. Among the most important of these are the 
following: 
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A. A high average of dependents. We wiil show this in detail subsequently. 


B. A growing demand for services, especially education, health, social 
services, transportation and others. 


C. There is a positive factor [in this phenomenon]: the high number of 
workers who will enter the emplcyment market in the coming years. 


The Geographic Distribution 


It has been noticed that the geographic distribution of Jordan's population 
is linked to the agricultural mode and to the rainfall. Due to the fact 
that 87 percent of the area of Jordan is desert or steppe, the people have 
been concentrated in the northwestern areas of Jordan which are the arable 
areas. Table Number 4 shows that 78.5 percent of Jordan's population were 
living in the governorates of Amman and Irbid in 1961. In 1979 this ratio 
increased to 83 percent. Among the other factors that contributed to the 
concentration of the population are the emigration of citizens from the 
West Bank in 1967 and later as a result of the arbitrariness of the Israeli 
authorities of occupation; the concentration of economic activities, 
including government services, in Amman; and migration from rural areas to 
the cities. The Jordanian government became aware of the fact that the 
concentration of the population was an unhealthy phenomenon and it defined 
the fairer distribution of economic activities among the areas of the king- 
dom as one of the principal objectives of development planning. This objec- 
tive has recently been emphasized through a number of measures. These 
measures are: 


A. Regional plans whose purpose is to determine the resources that are 
available in every governorate and to prepare priority projects are to be 
devised. So far the plans for the governorates of Amman, al-Balqa', the 
Jordan Valley, Irbid and al-'Aqabah have been devised. A regional plan for 
the governorate of al-Karak is also under consideration. It is hoped that 
an in-depth study of the production capabilities of each governorate will 
arouse special interest in developing the governorates and that this will 
reduce the trend toward the concentration of the population [in certain 
areas]. 


B. A number of new development centers is being built outside the area 

of Amman-al-Zargqa'. These areas will attract more people to them. Among 
these centers are those of the potassium project near al-Karak, al-Yarmuk 
University near Irbid, the cement project and the tourist facilities in 
al-'Aqabah. 


C. The government is working energetically to have the delivery of social 
and economic services included in the development plans so that the basic 
needs of citizens, including those who reside in rural and remote areas, 
can be met. Examples of |these efforts] are the rural electrification pro- 
jects, road building, water delivery, the establishment of social centers 
and providing the areas with postal and telephone services. 
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Urbanization 


In addition to the geographic concentration of the population in Jordan, 
the continued internal migration from rural areas to the cities is one 

of the principal demographic phenomena in Jordan. The percentage of people 
living in cities with 10,000 or more persons rose from 43 percent in 1961 
to 62.7 percent in 1979. The number of people in the three principal cities 
of Amman, Irbid and al-Zarqa' make up 45.4 percent of the total population 
in 1979, with Amman making up 30.1 percent. 


The high average rate of urbanization reinforced the impact of the forces 
of the marketplace which had yielded the concentration of economic acti- 
vity in a number of principal cities, especially Amman, which has the lar- 
gest share. In offering its services the government was unable to keep 

up with the flow of the population from the rural areas to the cities, 
especially with regard to water, electricity, roads, telephone and sanita- 
tion services. Although home construction has become one of the expansion 
activities since 1973, the growth in housing for low and average income 
people has been less than the demand for such housing. There are still 
poor quarters in Amman and in the other principal cities. 


The migration from rural areas to the cities has deprived the traditional non- 
irrigated farming lactivities] of one of the important factors of production: 
manpower. This has contributed to the stagnation of agricultural production 
at the same time that demand for imported foods increased. Internal migra- 
tion is usually the first step towards immigration to the oil exporting 

Arab countries. 


It is essential that the Jordanian government adopt those policies and 
implement those measures that would reduce the average rate of urbaniza- 
tion. The most important of these policies and measures are the following: 


A. Development centers relying on specific production activities are to be 
promoted in various locations in the country. 


B. Suitable economic and social services are to be offered to the rural 
areas. 





C. A major project in the non-irrigated farming areas is to be devised and implemen- 


ted to increase those areas' agricultural production by using more produc- 
tive devices. 


D. Housing projects are to be built by the Housing Organization in areas 
outside the principal cities, and low-cost housing loans are to be offered 
for the construction of homes in rural areas. 

Manpower and Employment 

We previously mentioned that the quality of manpower in Jordan is con- 


sidered the principal resource in the country's development. In the fifties 
and sixties the supply of Jordanian manpower exceeced local demand, and 
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this caused an 8 to 10 percent rate of unemployment. The creation of new 
work opportunities was among the principal over-all objectives of the 1964- 
1970 7-Year Development plan and the 1973-1975 3-Year Development plan. 


The immigration of Jordanian workers to the oil exporting Arab countries 
began in the late forties, and it is still going on now. 

It has been noted that one of Jordan's principal demographic features is 
the decline in the average rate of participation in the work force. This 
rate was estimated at about 19.6 percent in the 1976 survey of families. 
[That rate] was 34.7 percent for males and 4.1 percent for females. The 
results of the 1979 population census showed that the rate of participation 
in the work force was 19.9 percent. 


This is considered a low rate even when compared with the rate in other 
developing countries. 


There are several reasons for the decline in the rate of participation. 


A. The high ratio of children to the total population. In 1979 this ratio 
rose to 53.2 percent. 


B. The low rate of female participation in the labor market. In 1976 the 
rate of female participation was estimated at about 4.1 percent; in 1980 
it rose to 12 percent. 


C. A high percentage of the population is enrolled in schools and training 
institutions. In 1979 that percentage amounted to 34.5 percent. 


D. Jordanian workers move to the oil exporting Arab countries, but some of 
their families stay in Jordan. If we were to take this fact into considera- 
tion and adjust the figures accordingly, the rate of participation would 
rise somewhat, but it would still be much less than that in many countries. 


The low average rate of participation in the work force signifies a high 
average rate of dependency in Jordan. Every worker has to support himself 
and four other persons also. This mode has a negative effect on the trends 
of consumption and investment. 


The employment situation in Jordan has undergone considerable improvement. 


A. Jordan has reached the stage of full employment. In fact the shortage 
in manpower has been met by importing Arab and foreign workers. - 
B. The establishment of the Vocational Training Institute and the insti- 
tutes for training has provided workers with opportunities for training 
and upgrading their abilities. 


C. Average wages in Jordan rose at a rate that exceeds that of inflation, 
and this led to an improvement in the real wages of workers. Workers, 
especially those in major organizations, obtained material benefits in the 
areas of housing, transportation, savings funds and others. 
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D. The Social Security Law establishing the Public Organization for Social 
Security was issued in October 1978. The organization began insuring wor- 
kers as of January 1980 for disability, old age, death and work related 
injuries. This step gives workers a new incentive, and it also improves 
their work conditions. 


The distribution of the work force among the sectors reflects the fact that 
the services sector prevails in the Jordanian economy. Table Number 7 shows 
the distribution of employment by sector in 1961 and 1975. The percentage 
of workers in agriculture declined from 33.5 percent to 32 percent, but 

the percentage of workers in services rose from 46.1 percent to 50.6 per- 
cent in the aforementioned period. 


On the basis of what was mentioned above, we offer below a number of pro- 
posed public policies in the area of manpower and employment. 


1. The creation of new work opportunities must remain an objective of 
development, especially in view of the annual 3 percent increase in the 
work force in Jordan. However, the priority of this objective will vary 
from one period to another depending on the conditions of the labor market. 


2. It is essential to expand training facilities so that people who are 
entering the labor market would have the opportunities for receiving formal 
training. Wage scales must reflect the levels of skill, and these must be 
classified and officially confirmed. 


3. The development of the work force is a dynamic process that must be 
pursued so that the capability for assimilating and developing the methods 
of modern technology can be developed. 


4. Higher education is to be guided sensibly so that a growth in the supply 
of some specializations can be avoided and the need for graduates in non- 
traditional areas can be met. 


). The relationship between wages and prices is to be taken into considera- 
tion in settling labor disputes so that workers' real wages would not 
decrease in time and an increase in those wages would not raise costs 
greatly. The emphasis is to be placed on improving material benefits for 
workers. 


6.. Labor legislation is to be reconsidered periodically, and it should 
be updated so it can stay in step with economic and social developments 


as well as changes in the manpower and employment policy. 


7. Necessary measures are to be adopted, including amending labor laws, to 
encourage women's participation in the work force. 


Emigration 


Jordan has experienced several kinds of emigration. They are: 








1. Forced emigration from occupied Palestine in 1948 and 1967. This had 
broad economic and social effects in the area. 


2. Continuing migration from rural areas to the cities. 


3. The relocation of workers abroad: this [trend] began clearly in the late 
forties and has continued till now. 


4. The arrival of Arab and foreign workers to Jordan since 1974. 


Jordan is following a liberal policy regarding the relocation of its work 
force abroad. It has not imposed limiting restrictions to limit the number 
of emigrants. This policy depends on the following considerations: 


1. The increase in the supply of labor in Jordan in the fifties and in the 
sixties led to a rate of unemployment that varied between 8 and 12 percent. 
Consequently, the relocation of Jordanian workers in neighboring Arab coun- 
tries helped alleviate this unemployment, especially among the educated 
people and university graduates. 


2. Revenues from the funds transferred by Jordanians working abroad 
increased significantly and became the major source of foreign currency. 
Funds transferred by Jordanian workers through official channels amounted 
to 180.4 million dinars in 1979. This figure represents 30.6 percent of the 
gross national product for 1979. It is confined to those transfers that are 
carried out through the banking system. It is estimated that the value 

of other [monetary] transfers carried out by both parties as well as 
material transfers is comparable to that of official transfers. 


3. The Jordanian government regards supplying the Arab oil exporting coun- 
tries with Jordanian labor to be a principal ingredient in the process of 
Arab integration and cooperation. Accordingly, a percentage of these 
workers, especially teachers, judges and medical professionals, move to 
these Arab countries under official programs of cooperation between the 
Jordanian government and the other Arab governments. Accurate figures about 
the number of Jordanian workers abroad and their specializations are not 
available, but estimates vary from 150,000 according to a study by the 
International Labor Organization to 300,000, according to the estimates 

of the Ministry of Labor. We believe that the second estimate is the one 
closer to the truth. It has been noticed that females make up a small per- 
centage of Jordanian workers abroad, no more than 2 or 3 percent. Pro- 
fessional and highly qualified workers make up a high percentage of 
Jordanian workers abroad that amounts to about 20 percent. 


The impetus of development in Jordan and in the Arab countries that export 
oil has been accelerating since 1974. Demand for trained manpower exceeded 
the supply in those countries, and this led to the admission of a large 
number of Asian workers to the area. In Jordan unemployment was eliminated, 
and it was replaced by a growing demand for workers. This required that 
workers be brought from abroad to meet the shortage in the local labor 
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market and to control the rise in wages. It is estimated that the number of 
non-Jordanian workers in Jordan is about 70,000; 76 percent of those wor- 
kers are Arabs and 15 percent are Asians. Those workers, most of whom are 
semi-skilled, are employed in construction, services and in agriculture. 
The offficial [monetary] transfers of those workers abroad are estimated 
to be 24 million dinars for 1979. 


Recently a few changes were introduced into Jordan's policy on the emig- 
ration of workers in response to the developments of the local employment 
market, and especially the shortage in skilled and professional workers 
in the areas of construction, hotels and project management. In recent 
years the average rate of wages has also risen by an average of 15 percent 
per year. Although the figures of Jordanian workers' [monetary | transfers 
are quite large, the individual and social cost of educating and training 
them is also high. The turnover among government workers and employees in 
Jordan rose, and this narrowed the scope of action for those who are in 
charge of employment policies. It may have [even] reduce! workers' pro- 
ductivity. 


The most important measures that were taken by the government to organize 
the work force follow: 


1. Jordanian workers are to be granted financial incentives and material 
incentives such as wage increases; social security against work injuries, 
disability, old age and death; and transportation and housing services. 


2. Material benefits reduce the wage differences that exist between Jordan 
and the oil exporting Arab countries. This would encourage a larger number 
of workers to stay in their present positions. 


3. The number of trained workers is to be increased by establishing new 
vocational training centers and expanding existing ones. Major organiza- 
tions are to be encouraged to set up their own training facilities. 

4. Restrictions are to be placed on the entry of foreign workers to ensure 
that their number and their quality remain consistent with the needs of 

the Jordanian economy which cannot be met by Jordanian workers. It is essen- 
tial to avoid the tendency of employers to employ foreign workers as an 
alternative to Jordanian workers because of the wage differences. There- 
fore, any foreign worker must obtain a work permit. No non-Arab worker will 
be allowed to enter Jordan until the employer who wishes to employ him 
obtains prior approval from the ministries of labor and the interior. This 
measure explains the sharp rise in work permits during 1980, compared with 
previous years (Table Number 9). The Jordanian government is devoting con- 
siderable attention to the effects that the emigration of its workers 

abroad | have on the country]. His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hasan 
affirmed in a keynote address to the International Labor Congress in June 
1977 the importance of labor relocation and compared it to the transfer of 
goods and capital. He affirmed the need to take measures to remedy the 
negative effects of the emigration of qualified people from the developing 
countries. His highness also proposed the establishment of an international 
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labor compensation fund to help the developing countries and to compensate 
them for their loss which is the result of the emigration of their highly 
qualified people. This proposal may be put into practice on a regional 
level, but it is necessary to distinguish between the emigration of quali- 
fied persons to the advanced countries and the relocation of the work force 
within the area. [The latter] is considered a factor in the integration and 
cooperation of the countries of the area. 


Third, a Demographic Strategy for the Arab Worid 


The 11th Arab Summit Conference that was held in Amman on 25 November 1980 
was the first Arab summit to deal directly with economic aspects and to 
focus on joint Arab economic action, especially during the 1981-1985 plan- 
ning period. The economic working paper dealt with numerous subjects among 
which were development, national security, the principal problems that con- 
front comprehensive planning on the national and regional scales, and a 
proposal for a national plan with specific goals and methods and financial 
requirements. 


The national plan gives major importance to the development of human resour- 
ces. Its first and second objectives stipulate the following: 


1. The mind and the will of the Arab citizen are to be liberated; human 
resources are to be developed; and workers are to be trained in the context 
of a common national effort and regional action as well. The movement of 
workers between Arab countries is to be regulated and facilitated so as to 
serve the interests of exporting and importing countries equally. 


2. Technological capabilities are to be developed and modern technology is 
to be assimilated. The development of human resources and other demographic 
factors are getting noticeable attention in the long-range [list] of Arab 
priorities (until the year 2000). This part of the study will depend on 
ideas that have already been mentioned about the demographic situation in 
Jordan. This section will also present briefly the demographic characteris- 
tics of the Arab world. It will be followed by a detailed discussion of a 
number of proposals that pertain to an Arab demographic strategy as part of 
a comprehensive Arab strategy for economic action. 


The Arab Demographic Situation 


Most of the demographic characteristics that are prevalent in Jordan apply 
on the average to the Arab world. Naturally, this does not mean that the 
same population mode prevails in each Arab country. There are principal 
differences which we will discuss later. The most important characteristics 
of the Arab world follow: 


1. A high rate of population growth that varies from 4.34 percent in the 
Gulf states to 3.18 percent and 2.86 percent in west Asia and North Africa, 
respectively. These rates are high when compared with the rate of growth 
of the world's population, which is 1.8 percent. The number of people in 














the Arab world was 150 million persons in 1980. That figure is expected 
to reach 300 million by the year 2000. 


2. The people in the Arab world are young. The percentage of children, 
that is, those who are less than 15 years old, is 45 percent of the total 
population. 


3. The rate of workers' participation is low. The number of people in the 
Arab work force is estimated at about 37.9 million. Thus, the average rate 
of participation is about 25.2 percent. 


4. The rate of dependency is high. There are 85 children and 5 elderly 
persons for every 100 persons in the working age. 


5. Urbanization in the Arab world is high and growing. It is estimated 
that urbanization is 43.8 percent in North Africa; 55.7 percent in west 
Asia; and 76.9 percent in the Gulf states. In most of the Arab countries 
the capital city has a high percentage of the country's total population, 
especially in the Gulf states where incoming workers contributed to this 
population density. 


6. Women's participation in the Arab work force is low. This rate is esti- 
mated at about 10 percent, compared with 30 to 40 percent in the advanced 
countries. 


7. The quality of educational and health services in the Arab world 
improved rapidly as was the case in Jordan. But the quality of these ser- 
vices varied, and the rates at which students were enrolling [in schools} 
varied from one country to another. [However], 50 percent of females and 30 
percent of males in the Arab world from the age of 10 and over remain illi- 
terate. 


The most important differences among the Arab countries from the perspec- 
tive of this study are as follows: 


1. There are differences in average per capita income and wealth, 
especially between the oil exporting countries on the one hand and the 
remaining Arab countries on the other. Average per capita income varies 
from a minimum of 100 dollars in Mauritania to a maximum of 15,480 dollars 
in Kuwait. 


2. These income differentials represent the diversity of economic struc-— 
tures in the Arab countries. In the oil exporting Arab countries pumping 
oil and exporting it constitute the principal economic activity, whereas 
the other Arab countries have a diverse economic structure. 


3. The condition of the iecal labor market varies from one Arab country 

to another. In the oii exporting Arab countries there is considerable reli- 
ance on incoming workers; but the second group of Arab countries are those 

countries that export labor. They include Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt, 











Sudan, Democratic Yemen and Syria. The third group includes the Arab coun- 
tries that simultaneously export and import labor, such as Jordan, Yemen, 
Lebanon, Iraq and the Sultanate of Oman. 


The local work force in the countries that import labor were estimated at 
about 2,270,000 workers in 1980, whereas foreign workers in those countries 
amounted to 1,816,000 workers--41 percent of the total work force in those 
countries. The importance of incoming workers varies from 23.1 percent in 
Bahrain; {1 percent in Kuwait; and 86.1 percent in the United Arab 
Emirates. The ratio of incoming Arab workers to total incoming workers 
amounted to 72.4 percent in 1975. It has been noticed that this ratio began 
to decline and that it was estimated at about 56 percent in 1978. This 
trend is expected to continue in view of the ambitious development plans 
that are being implemented by the oil exporting Arab countries as well as 
the growing shortage of labor in their local markets. 





4. Due to the discrepancy in the ratios of the factors of production among 
the Arab countries, their population policies vary, especially with regard 
to population growth. While we find oil exporting countries encouraging 
population growth, other Arab countries, such as Egypt and Tunisia, are 
adopting policies to reduce growth in their populations. In other Arab 
countries, however, we find that a population policy has not yet been deter- 
mined. 


During the past 30 years the Arab world has seen some of its work force 
relocated in the United States, Canada and in the European countries. Thus, 
Arab countries, like the remaining developing countries suffer from the 
emigration of qualified people whose numbers are estimated at about 5,000 
to 7,000 persons per year. In addition to those qualified Arabs, ordinary 
workers with few skills emigrate to the advanced countries. It is estimated 
that there are about 1 million workers from the countries of the Maghreb 
working in the European Common Market countries. It is also estimated that 
the number of Arab immigrants in the United States, including people of 
Arab origin, is about 1,707,000 persons.** 


These figures are to be taken with caution due to the fact that records 
are not accurate and the fact that we are relying on figures that are 
available in the countries that recieve the workers. 


An Arab Demographic Strategy 
The foregoing indicates that the ingredients and the priorities of demog- 


raphic strategies can differ from one Arab country to another due to dis- 
crepancies in their conditions and population policies. Nevértheless, the 





The Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development, "A Study of the Develo 
Development of Human Resources in the Arab Homeland," Kuwait, 1978, 
p 74. 


*«* Arab Labor Organization, "The Emigration of Arab Intellectuals, "' Baghdad 
March, 1980, Supplement 3, p 7. 

















demographic strategies proposed below may be suitable for the Arab world as 
a whole or for a group of Arab countries without this being necessarily 
true for each Arad country separately. 


1. Outlining a Population Policy 


It has been noticed that population questions are receiving increasing 
attention from the Arab world since they are interconnected on the one hand 
with the process of development with regard to the high percentage of 
investments in development which is directed at basic necessities and, on 
the other hand, with the need for the availability of a work force to 
implement the development plans. Accordingly, we see that there is a need 
for outlining clear population policies within a strategy of joint Arab 
action. These policies require more details than [those which are 
available} in the regional development plans for the period between 1981 
and 1985. The UN Fund for Demographic Activities can play an important role 
in outlining Arab population policies. This program can be financed 
directly by the Arab countries. 


2. Developing Human Resources 


A study conducted by the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development 
concluded that the Arab world was suffering from a shortage in professional 
and skilled workers and that this shortage was encouraging workers from 
other countries to come and it was affecting wage levels. Therefore, the 
development of human resources must be a matter of principal priority on 
the national and regional levels. Mandatory education must include everyone 
in the population between the ages of 6 and 15, and plans for the flow of 
education must be carried out so that shortages or surpluses can be avoided 
in the various specializations. Arab cooperation is to be strengthened in 
the areas of education and training, including institutions, teachers, 
curricula and training. 


3. Establishing an Arab Fund for Demographic Activities 


The Arab League organization has a large number of specialized organiza- 
tions that are comparable to the United Nations and to the other UN organi- 
zations. There is of course an interest on the regional and on the inter- 
national scales that the establishment of new organizations be not 
excessive. Nevertheless, there is a need for establishing an Arab fund 

to support the research and the studies, to collect information and [to 
provide] technical training and cooperation with regard to population ques- 
tions. This fund may not begin as a fully independent organization; 
instead, it can be managed by the Arab Fund for Development. But this fund 
must have its own private financial resources and it must carry out its 
activities on the basis of rendering assistance not lending money. It must 
also begin on a small scale and expand in accordance with regional and 
national needs. The UN Fund for Demographic Activities can play a leader- 
ship role in implementing this suggestion. 




















4. Integration in the Work Force 


One of the objectives of the 1957 Arab Economic Agreement and the 1963 
resolution of the Arab Common Market was to free the movement of the 
ingredients of production, especially labor and production. The statement 
was made in the evaluation of Arab economic integration that liberating the 
movement of the aforementioned ingredients between the Arab countries was 
more beneficial than liberating trade between those countries.* In actual 
fact we find that the interaction of the forces of the marketplace 
generated a brisk relocation of the work force in the area involving more 
than 1 million workers, in addition to the numbers of Arab workers in 
Europe and North America. Arab integration must lead to the creation of an 
Arab labor market in which the gaps between real wages are narrowed; in 
which social security benefits cover every Arab worker in the work force 
regardless of his nationality; and in which policies and measures that 
would achieve a unified Arab labor market would be promoted. 


5. An Agreement over Emigration Conditions 


The achievement of an Arab labor market is a long-term objective that 
requires a strong political will and continuous perseverance. During this 
period it is essential that efforts be focused on overcoming the immediate 
obstalces facing the incoming Arab worker. The Arab Labor Organization has 
reached an agreement on the relocation of the work force between the Arab 
countries, but the Arab workers are in fact facing difficulties in relo- 
cating in other Arab countries and in their work in those countries as 
well, such as obtaining visas, paying agents' commissions, wage discrimina- 
tion, restrictions on foreign currency transfer, difficulties in relocating 
members of their families and the restrictions tmposed on their ownership 
of commercial businesses and activities. These problems cannot be over- 
looked if we have the desire to preserve the movement of workers between 
Arab countries on a level that is suitable to the needs and the interests 
of the Arab world. 


6. Estabiishing Arab Vocational Training Centers 


The mode of education in the Arab world led to an emphasis on general secon- 
dary education and on the humanities in higher education. On the other 

hand, Arab development plans include a large number of projects whose 
implementation and management depend on the availability of different 
skills. It is fortunate that in recent years an awareness of the need to 
give vocational training special priority [has surfaced]. In addition to 

the need for regional vocational training centers, there is a need for 

the establishment of joint Arab training centers whose locations are to 

be selected in the Arab countries that export labor. It is noteworthy that 
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the Arab Labor Organization is presently building the Arab Center for Prepa- 
ring Trainers in Tripoli in the Libyan Jamahiriyah. We are proposing that 
additional centers of this kind and of other kinds be built. 


7. An Arab Labor Compensation Fund 


The proposal made by His Highness Crown Prince Hasan to have the UNCTAD 
Organization, the International Labor Organization and other UN organiza- 
tions establish an international labor compensation fund has been studied. 
This proposal is based on the fact that the countries that admit workers 
are to make payments to this fund, and the countries that export the 
workers are to benefit from it in accordance with the importance of the 
flow of the work force. The aid offered by this fund need not be finan- 
cial aid. In fact, the fund can support the establishment of training cen- 
ters or other centers in the countries that export labor so as to cover 
part of that country's investment cost in its human resources. 


This proposal was presented at regional meetings and seminars, but the 
countries that import labor were not enthusiastic about it and did not 
offer strong arguments against it. It has become known in the economics 
literature that the countries which export labor suffer negative con- 
sequences as a result of the emigration of their work force, especially if 
this emigration is concentrated in the professional, technical and skilled 
labor force since this work force is essential for the implementation of 
national development plans. Emigration disrupts the wage scales in the 
countries that export labor, and the excessive liquidity, which comes as a 
result of the [monetary] transfers [from this work force], usually leads to 
an increase in imported consumer goods and to inflation. [Monetary] trans- 
fers from workers abroad are not considered a substitute for compensatory 
financing because |these] transfers are part of the workers' incomes and 
do not represent an additional cost to the importing countries or a direct 
revenue to the governments of the exporting countries. 


Therefore, it has become esse ‘tial that the establis}ffent of an Arab labor 
compensation fund as a regional measure be studied to compensate the Arab 
countries that export labor for the investments they make in human 
resources and for the disruption that befalls their labor market. 


8. An Arab Center for Demographic Education 


Regardless of the demographic policy that each Arab country will pursue, 
there is a need for educating society as a whole and those who are in the 
working age in particular about the population. This subject has so far 
been dealt with in some of the Arab countries with the cooperation of inter- 
national agencies, especially the UN Fund for Demographic Activities. The 
creation of an appropriate awareness among citizens of the effect of demog- 
raphic factors on society's economic performance is considered one of the 
aspects of the Arab deinographic strategy. The future interaction between 
population growth and the scarcity of resources such as water, food 
security, health, education, housing, arable land and others is to be 
emphasized. 
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An Arab center for demographic education may be set up as a joint project 
between the Arab fund and the UN Fund for Demographic Activities. However, 
it is not necessary that the establishment of this center be dependent 
upon the establishment of the Arab fund since the Arab countries that wish 
to set up that center can pursue that [objective] with the cooperation of 
the UN Fund in the context of a regional project. 


9. A Regional Program for Children 


We stated previously that one of the demographic characteristics of the 
Arab world is the high ratio of children to the total population--45 per- 
cent. This fact reflects a major increase in the supply of labor during 
the next two decades. It also indicates the need for devising an Arab 
program with the cooperation of international agencies to protect and 
develop Arab children so that the necessary resources can be allocated in 
accordance with this program, including mandatory education, the expansion 
of health services, meals in children's schools in poor areas and so on. 
UNICEF can set up this program and implement it. 


10. Helping the Less Developed Arab Countries 


The discrepancy in average per capita income among the Arab countries 

varies from two extremes: one is very wealthy and is found in the oil expor- 
ting countries, and the second is very poor and is found in the less 
developed countries. These are Democratic Yemen, Djibouti, Mauritania, 

Oman, Somalia, Sudan and Yemen. These countries are among 25 countries 

in the world with low [per capita] income and high illiteracy; they are the 
least industrialized countries in the world. 


There is no doubt that these difficult economic conditions have a direct 
effect on the population, especially with regard to the decline in medical 
services, school enrollment, shortened life expectancy, the high rate of 
infant mortality, a reduced productivity and other [such problems]. There- 
fore, the Arab demographic strategy must include assistance to these Arab 
countries so they can improve their human resources. [This assistance is 
to comprise] bilateral aid and the resources of the Arab Fund for Demog- 
raphic Activities after it is established. 


11. Increasing the Average Rate of Work Force Participation 


It is essential that national policies be devised to increase the average 
rate of work force participation in the Arab world. At present this rate is 
estimated at 25.2 percent. The participation of women in economic and 
social activities must be encouraged, especially since women represent 

the reserve labor in the Arab world. Among the most important factors that 
affect the participation of women [in the work force] and require appro- 
priate measures are traditions, some labor laws, a shortage in support 
services such as kindergartens and the absence of adequate educational 

and training opportunities, compared to those available fr men. 


The supply of labor can be increased any time by encouraging part-time 
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work and extending the retirement age. Practical studies about the produc- 
tivity of Arab workers in the Arab homeland are still rare and incomplete. 
Therefore, it is essential that these studies be carried out so that the 
appropriate methods for increasing productivity can be identified. Workers 
must also have opportunities for upgrading their professional abilities 
and increasing their capability of making adjustments. 


12. Affirming the Work Ethic 


In view of the shortage of skilled labor in the Arab countries we find 

that workers' interest in discipline and productivity tends to be weak. 

The quality of the work as well as the degree of proficiency thus become of 
secondary importance compared with finishing a job. Workers' steadiness and 
adherence to work conditions and existing regulations decline further when 
skilled labor is in short supply than they would when there is a labor 
surplus. 


Therefore, we find that there is a need for instituting in the Arab world a 
special program tor labor education to affirm the work ethic and work 
discipline. Labor unions can play a principal role in this program by 
Spreading awareness among workers. 


13. The Forced Migration of the Palestinian People 


Among the principal demographic questions in the Arab world is the expul- 
sion of most of the Palestinian people from their homeland in 1948 and 
1967. The fact that Israel occupied four fifths of Palestine in 1948 turned 
about 1 million Palestinians into refugees. In 1967 the Israeli occupation 
authorities expelled about 400,000 Palestinians from the West Bank to the 
East Bank and to other Arab countries. Since 1948 the Palestinian people 
have remained in a state of homelessness and banishment, and this has under- 
mined their social cohesiveness. At present there are Palestinian com- 
munities living under Israeli occupation, in the West Bank, in Ghaza, in 
the East Bank, Lebanon, Syria and in Kuwait. There are smaller Palestinian 
communities in Egypt, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Libya, the 
remaining Gulf states and in North America. 


As is the case in political Arab strategy, the withdrawal of Israel from 
all occupied Arab territories and its recognition of the rights of the 
Palestinian people and of their right to determine their destiny and return 
to their homeland and receive compensation would have demographic con- 
sequences. As long as 20 percent of the Palestinians live in camps, the 
hardships they endure will continue to affect stability in the area until a 
just, peaceful solution is reached. 


Therefore it is essential that special programs be devised to help 
Palestinian communities in exile. At the forefront of these communities 

are those which are suffering from Israeli occupation, exploitation and 
usurpation of their lands and resources. So far occupation authorities have 
seized 30 percent of the area of the West Bank and built 103 settlements on 
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that land. At the same time the United Nations Organization and its 
specialized agencies have been asked to offer assistance to the Palestinian 
people and to strengthen their economic capabilities. 


14. Bringing Back the Qaulified Arab Expatriates 


The emigration of intellectuals or qualified people means the relocation 
in the advanced countries of the work force which is scientifically, pro- 
fessionally and vocationally qualified. About 5,000 to 7,000 qualified 
persons emigrate every year from the Arab world to North America and wes- 
tern Europe. The reasons why qualified persons emigrate from the other 
developing countries apply to the Arab world. These reasons are divided 
into two groups: inducement factors and disincentives.* 


The eighth session of the Arab Conference which was held in Baghdad in 
March 1980 considered the problem of the emigration of qualified Arabs. 

The conference adopted a number of measures to encourage those qualified 
Arabs who were living abroad to return [to their homeland]. The Arab Labor 
Organization has appealed to those qualified people to return. It is essen- 
tial that other more effective measures be taken, such as improving work 
conditions. The Technology Transfer (TOKTEN) Program can be carried out 
through the citizens residing abroad with the cooperation of the UN Program 
for Development. |For example], a regional program can be set up so that 
the Arab countries can make use of their qualified people who are living 
abroad. 


15. Developing Regional Growth Centers 


The rate of urbanization in the Arab world is high as has already been 
mentioned. Therefore, in addition to the programs each country has for the 
distribution of its economic and social activities and the establishment of 
new lications that would achieve an equitable geographical distribution of 
the benefits of development, it has become necessary thatthe following 
measures be taken on the Arab level: 


A. Huge agricultural projects are to be implemented in some Arab countries 
such as Sudan and Somalia. These projects would achieve a number of zoals 
such as food security, profitable investment of Arab resources and a dis- 
tribution of the population that would reduce the growing trend toward 
urbanization and the concentration [of people] in the cities. 


B. The common borders between two or more Arab countries are to be 
developed for the establishment of industrial areas or other activities. 


C. Regional roads, means of communication and ports are to be developed. 
These usually lead to the opening of new areas and the growth of various 
services around those areas. 





The UN Institute for Training and Research, "The Emigration of Qualified 
People from Five Developing Countries," (in English); New York, the 
United Nations, 1971. 
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16. Improving Demographic Data 


Demographic data in the Arab world are still incomplete. Recent figures 
about the relocation of the work force, the wage levels, the rate of 
women's participation |in the work force], the distribution of the work 
force by sector and other data are not available. Population censuses in 
the Arab countries must be carried out in the same year and during the same 
periods. 


Due to the fact that complete demographic data are unavailable, most of 

the Arab countries have found it difficult to devise comprehensive plans 
for the work force. Information about the labor market must be compiled 
regularly to help officials make their decisions. The Arab Organization 

for Employment was recently established as an agency affiliated with the 
Arab Labor Organization to compile data about the condition of the work 
force in the Arab world and to analyze the demand for workers, the increase 
in the supply of workers and the exchange and relocation of workers. 


There is a need for implementing a regional project whose purpose is to 
improve the compilation and analysis of demographic data. The UN Fund for 
Demographic Activities plays a leadership role in implementing the project 
with the cooperation of the duly authorized Arab agencies. 


Demographic Factors in Jordan 


Table 1: Total Population in Jordan 


Area 1952 1961 1979 1985 

The East Bank 586,885 900,776 2,152,273 2,686,800 

The West Bank 742,115 805,450 800 , 000 876,800 
Total 1,329,000 1,706,226 2,902,273 3,563,600 


Table 2: Jordan's Demographic Indicators 





The Indicator 1979 
Annual rate of growth 3.8 
Raw rate of births 50 per 1,000 persons 
Raw rate of deaths 11.8 per 1,000 persons 
Total rate of reproduction 7.8 
Life expectancy 61 

Males 64 

Females 


Table 3: The Age Composition of the Population in Jordan 











Age Groups 1961 percentage 1979 percentage 
Less than 15 45.4 53.2 
15 to 59 50.3 44.9 
60 and older 4.3 1.9 
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Table 4: Population and Population Density According to Governorates in the 
East Bank of Jordan in 1961 and 1979 





























1961 
The Governorate The Population 
Ma les Females Total 
Amman 230,72 202,856 433,618 
Irbid 173,524 136,452 273,97 
al-Balgqa' 40,277 79,057 
al—Karak 34,680 32,531 67,211 
Ma'an 26,164 20,750 46,914 
Total 469 ,407 431,369 900 ,776 
1979 
Amman 622,454 565,296 1,183,750 
Irbid 315,100 296,558 611,658 
al-Balgqa' 78,884 72,498 151,382 
al—Karak 66,021 60 ,061 126 ,082 
Ma'an 40 ,518 32 ,883 75,401 
Total 1,123,477 1,027,296 2,152,273 


Ratio to 
Total Popu- 


lation 








Table 5: The Population of the Principal Cities on the East Bank 











1961 
The City Population Percentage 
Amman 246,475 27.36 
al-Zarqa' 96 ,080 10.56 
Irbid 44,685 4.96 
al-Salt 16,176 1.79 
Madba 11,224 1.24 
al-—Ramatha 10,791 1.18 
al-—Mafraq 9,499 1.05 
al-'Aqabah 8,908 99 
al—Karak 7,422 - 82 
'Ajlun 5,390 -60 
al-Tufaylah 4,506 - 90 
Wadi al-Sir 4,455 49 
Jarash 3,796 ~42 
Ma'an 6,643 043 


Table 6: The Population and 


The Location 





In Jordan (East Bank) 


Outside Jordan 


Total 





An estimate 


« 


a 


Population 

Density per 
Square kilo 
meter 

















the Work Force in Jordan 


The Population 





2,152 
750 


»273 
000 





2,902 


»273 
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48 24.09 

30.5 12.18 

9 52.70 

7. 14.43 

5 1.09 

100 10.12 

55 65.76 

28 27.18 

7 100.92 

6 28.02 

4 Lets 

100 24.18 

1979 
Population Percentage 

648 , 587 30.13 
21,687 10.0 
112,954 5.25 
32 ,862 1.53 
28,509 1.32 
27,292 1.27 
21,399 .99 
26,982 1.25 
11,805 ~55 
4,551 21 
12,495 58 
24,497 1.13 
10,105 47 
11,305 52 


The Work Force * 





430 ,000 
300 ,000 





730,000 





19.99 
40.00 
25.15 











Table 7: 


According to Economic Activity, in Percentages 


The Economic Activity 





Agriculture 


Mining and Industry 


Trade 

Construction 

Transportation and 

Services 

Other activities 
Total 


Storage 


Table 8: The Jordanian Expatriate Work Force 


The Destination of 
Work Force in 1978 





Country Number 

Saudi Arabia 4,523 

Libya 484 
Total 5,007 





the 1979 
Rag eftrage Number Percentage 
90 7,311 98 
_10 119 2 
100 7,430 100 


The Source: The Ministry of Labor 


The Distribution of the Work Force on the East Bank of Jordan 





The First Half of 1980 
Number Percentage 
3,242 96 
139 4, 
3,371 100 


Annual Work Permits Issued by the Ministry of Labor for Foreign Workers 
(Including Work Permit Extensions) 


Nationality 





Arab Countries 

Egypt 

Syria 

Lebanon 

Other Countries 

Asian Countries 

Pakistan 

India 

Korea 

Thailand 

China 

Other Countries 

European Countries 

Britain 

France 

Russia 

West | Germany 

Other countries 

Other countries 
Total 











1978 
Number Percen- 
tage 
13,310 71.0 
11,796 62.95 
103 ~ 94 
1,179 6.29 
232 1.23 
4,583 24.0 
1,244 6.90 
1,001 5.34 
1,441 7.79 
172 0.91 
195 1.04 
480 2.56 
845 4.0 
320 1.70 
42 222 
39 0.21 
110 0.58 
334 1.0 
18,738 
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1979 First 8 
Months of 
1980 
Number Percen- Number Percen- 
tage tage 
18,287 69.2 43,285 76 
16,522 62.45 40,243 70.85 
190 0.72 1,158 2.04 
1,000 3.78 1,813 1.43 
575 8.96 1,044 1.74 
5,836 22.1 8,211 15 
1,206 4.56 2,478 4.37 
1,248 0.48 2,381 4.20 
1,427 0.23 2,280 3.79 
126 4.72 329 0.58 
60 5.40 358 0.63 
1,769 6.70 3,085 5.44 
2,068 8.7 1,371 2.0 
676 2.56 451 0.79 
90 0.34 145 0.25 
10 .04 _— -— 
116 0.44 196 0.34 
1,076 4.07 579 1.04 
224 0.5 3,856 7.0 
26,415 56,723 








Table 10: Students Enrolled in Schools on the East Bank in 1979, According 


to Sex and Level of Education 














Level of Education Males Females Total 
Kindergartens 9,719 7,441 17,160 
Elementary 235,440 212,971 448 ,411 
Preparatory 86,459 72,131 158,590 
Secondary 

General 45,291 34,882 80,173 

Vocational 6,656 3,224 9,880 
Higher Education 

University 7,055 4,702 11,757 
Teachers‘ Institutes 2,410 6,211 8,621 
Vocational 6,042 924 6,966 
Other 106 76 182 
Schools for the Disabled and 
Charitable Institutions 317 208 525 

Total 399,495 342,770 742,265 
Table 11: Students Enrolled in Schools on the East Bank and the West Bank 


in 1961 According to Sex and Level of Education 























Level of Education Males Females Total 
Kindergartens 7,040 5 , 868 12,908 
Elementary 138,649 81,339 219,988 
Preparatory 32,916 11,743 44,659 
Secondary 15,235 4,615 11,226 
Other -- -- 3,242 

Total 300 ,677 
Table 12: Demographic Indicators in the Arab World 
Demographic Indicator 1980 2000 

North West The North West The 
Africa Asia Gulf* Africa Asia Gult* 

The Population 

(in thousands) 108,731 48,281 1,317 183,666 88,348 2,607 
Ratio of Dependents per 

100 persons 87.2 94.7 69.0 73.1 82.6 72.9 
Rate of population 

growth 2.86 3.18 4.34 2.32 2.80 2.65 
Rate of births 40.8 44.6 37.6 31.5 37.2 32.5 
Rate of deaths 12.3 13.5 8.6 8.4 9.2 6.4 
Life Expectancy 56.2 54.7 61.6 62.0 61.1 67.3 
Urban Population 43.8 55.7 76.9 58.3 68.5 84.5 
Population Density 13 12 5 22 23 8 





The Source: UNFPA Estimates, UNFPA, The Population Situation in the Arab 
World, Facts and Impacts, April 1980. 


Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates 
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LEBANON 





REAL POSSIBILITIES FOR NATIONAL ACCORD EXPLORED 
Paris AL-NAHAR AL-"'ARABI WA AL-DUWALI in Arabi No 214, 8-14 Jun 81 p 15 
[Article by Emil Khury: "Crisis of Two Accords"] 


[Text] The United States has asked the government to rely on it to solve the 
Lebanese crisis, because the new administration has come to fully understand this 
crisis and the way to deal with it. It has also asked the government to persuade 
certain Lebanese factions to give up any dealings with Israel and reject any kind of 
cooperation with it so that the Arab world remains open, not closed to Lebanon. 


A ministry source made this announcement while speaking about the importance which 
the government attaches to the mission of U.S. envoy Philip Habib and to the role 
Saudi Arabia is playing to support the legitimate authority and strengthen its 
presence. 


The source said that the messages exchanged between President Reagan and President 
Sarkis are cause for satisfaction. As he was leaving Israel and returning to 
Washington, President Reagan's envoy Philip Habib sent a two-page telegram to 
President Sarkis. In it he expressed appreciation both for his wise conduct during 
developments of the situation in Lebanon and the region and for his facing these 
developments with judicious and reasonable positions. He assured him that the U.S. 
had come to fully understand the reality of the Lebanese crisis, and it was ready to 
deal with it wholly and profoundly, in isolation from the Middle East crisis. He 
confirmed that he would transmit to President Reagan the results of the contacts he 
had made in Lebanon and submit to him his proposals to solve the crisis. He said 
that he would inform President Sarkis upon his return to the region, of the results 
of his meeting with President Reagan. 


The ministry source was asked about the proposals which U.S. envoy Philip Habib is 
expected to transmit to President Reagan as a basis for solution of the Lebanese 
crisis. He said that as far as is known, these proposals bring out the necessity 
of relying on and strengthening the army so it may become the real power of the 
government and of working to achieve its deployment throughout all Lebanese 
territory, because the nation has no sovereignty or authority without it. 


This requires that the reservations of certain leaders concerning the use of the 
army be eliminated. These reservations can be eliminated with Syrian help and 
Saudi initiative. 
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The source himself added that U.S. envoy Philip Habib had listened to various 
political and party leaders in Lebanon and was assured that there were no important 
differences about the army, and that they could be settled easily in cooperation 
with Syria. Walid Junblat told Philip Habib, "If Syria has agreed to use the army, 
then leaders who are sympathetic toward it also agree." 


Therefore, whether through it or Saudi Arabia as the intermediary, the United States 
is focusing on giving a role to the army in accordance with an American decision 
already reached which stipulates that the army gradually assume responsibility for 
maintaining security in place of the Arab Deterrent Forces [ADF]. 


In his telegram to President Sarkis, the new French President Francois Mitterrand 
pointed to the role of the army in strengthening the governmet and expanding its 
sovereignty. 


Riyadh Has Proposed 


Informed sources say the army will receive more American and French arms in order to 
be able to carry out its full role. 


The sources themselves add that Saudi Arabia, which revoked a decision to stop 
financing the ADF and agreed to continue financing and supplying these forces, is 
trying to reach agreement with Syria on setting up a program for the staged with- 
drawal of the ADF from Lebanon and for the army to assume responsibility for main- 
taining security in the regions from which the ADF has withdrawn, in accordance with 
this plan. Therefore, it supports the proposal for army troops to occupy the hills 
of Sannin and Zahlah. 


In addition, the entry of the army into the South, without any opposition or security 
or political obstruction, by any party, as occurred previously, will encourage the 
assurance of the army's entry into other regions. 

The Syrian authorities echoed the desire to expand the army when Syrian Foreign 
Minister 'Abd al-Halim Khaddam informed his counterpart Fu'ad Butrus during their 
meetirg ir Shtawrah that Syria agreed to the Lebanese working paper which it had not 
accepted previously. 

This paper contains the following: 

1. Consolidating the cease-fire. 

2. Restoring normal life in Zahah, by having the Internal Security forces enter the 
city, taking over al-Mu'allaqah bridge, eliminating armed manifestations from the 
city, taking over the hills and heights or Sannin, and removing armed foreigners 
from the city. 

3. Insuring airport roads for all travelers. 

4. Opening roads of the passage between the eastern and western sectors. 


5. Studying the possibility of the army's entering the contact lines. 


6. Eliminating armed manifestations in the sectors and confiscating arms from 
units, especially heavy arms. 
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Bilateral Meetings 


In the political arena the paper proposed bilateral meetings between parties, the 
study of politica) solutions and formulas concerning the way to end the crisis, 

and the new structures and contexts of relations among Lebanese, plus dis :ussion 

of Lebanese-Palestinian relations, and the way to implement the agreements concluded. 


Foreign Minister Khaddam asked Foreign Minister Butrus to add the Constitutional 
Charter to the Lebanese working paper. 


Certain government sources felt that inclusion of the Constitutional Charter in the 
text of the accord would be a hindrance, because this charter is obsolete as far as 
certain leaders are concerned. They no longer accept it. President Sarkis would 
not be prepared to offer political concessions at the end of his administration 

and would prefer to leave the discussion of these concessions to the next president. 


However, as informed sources mentioned, the Syrian authorities promised Islamic 
leaderships to implement demands for political reform which they frequently made, 

to eliminate the fraud about which they complained, in return.éor their support in 
confronting complicated security problems in Lebanon. In this manner the security 
accord which is materializing for Christians, with their agreeing to the use of the 
army, is being met by a political accord of the Muslims, with their agreeing to offer 
concessions and the Christians ceasing to cling to certain privileges which do not 
actually constitute guarantees, as some of their leaders claim. 


Will the political accord be achieved on the basis of adopting certain articles of 
the Constitutional Charter, or will the controversy over this be a reason for not 
realizing the security accord and using the army? 
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LEBANON 


CUSTOMS REVENUE LOSSES REPORTED 
Paris AL-NAHAR AL-'ARABI WA AL-DUWALI in Arabi No 215, 15-21 Jun 81 p 32 
[Article: "Loss of Customs Fees" ] 


[Text] Once again Lebanon is in the vortex of war, and it is paying the price. The 
main negative effects shown in figures are customs fees which declined last April 
and May by nearly 75 million Lebanese pounds compared to figures for the same 2 
months of last year. 


On an annual basis this means losses of 450 million Lebanese pounds, while estimated 
revenues in the Lebanese national budget should be in the neighborhood of 8 billion 
pounds. If it were possible to improve the collecting of fees, then one should 
estimate approximately 2 billion Lebanese pounds per year. 


The first observation from the decline in the volume of customs fees during the 2 
months it occurred leads to the decline in Lebanese imports. This decline in fees 
is between 55 and 60 percent. This decline is due to the following causes: 


1. Reluctance to import luxury goods for which increasing customs fees are paid, 
especially cars. 


2. Refusal by industrialists to import raw materials, under unstable circumstances. 


3. Unloading of a large portion of goods shipped to Lebanon at the ports of Cyprus 
and Greece, since work has come to a halt at the port of Beirut, and the decline of 
this port due to the dangerous security situation in its surroundings. 


The second observation is that customs fees show that economic facilities have 
suffered the most damages. The port of Beirut has been hurt the most. Customs fees 
received through it have fallen off between 69 and 81 percent, indicating the 

extent of the losses it has sustained. 


Customs fees received through Beirut Airport nave fallen off between 65 and 73 
percent, because work has come to a halt there. The decline in customs fees is 
evidence of the losses of the two Lebanese airline companies in transporting cargo. 


In the Shtawrah district the decline has been between 30 and 47 percent. Facilities 


which have gained in activity are the ports of Tripoli, Juniyah and Sidon. However, 
both the treasury and Lebanon are the greatest losers. 
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LEBANON 


PROTECTION OF CONSUMER SOUGHT IN REGULATION OF FUEL SECTOR 
Paris AL-NAHAR AL-"'ARABI WA AL-DUWALI in Arabic No 215, 15-21 Jun 81 p 33 
[Article by Michel Murqus: "The Gas War"'] 


[Text] Officially a bottle of gas in Lebanon is 15 pounds. The companies have 
priced it at 17 pounds. The consumer pays 18.20 pounds. The state supports gas to 
the amount of 63 million and requests bonds to pay. The companies demand more pay- 
ment and do not offer securities. The problem is that the companies ration it and 
the citizen pays, as if the tragedies of war are not enough. What is the problem? 


On 9 June 1978, in other words, 3 years ago, the minister of industry at the time, 
Michel Dumit, submitted to Prime Minister Salim al-Huss a study on "a new index to 
set liquid gas (butane) prices. It was stamped "secret." Its introduction included 
the following: "Ever since November 1977 the General Directorate for Oil has made 
extensive efforts to study the subject of liquid gas. It has contacted storage and 
bottling companies and distributing companies asking for basic information and data 
concerning this matter. However, the companies have reacted negatively and refused 
to give the information requested. 


"When it became necessary to compile a study upon which to base a new price index 
for the sale of liquid gas, the General Directorate, faced with the liquid gas 
companies’ refusal to cooperate, had to be content with the existing information 
and data in its archives and with the information and data it was able to obtain. 


"In the light of requests by gas bottling companies, Minister of Industry and Oil 
Yusuf Baydun set up a committee last 21 May to study technical costs which enter 
into the index setting gas prices, including storage and bottling fees, the dis- 
tribution fee (the cost of the bottles, transport fees and administrative expenses), 
sales commissions, the cost of gas and the turning over of storage facilities and 
bottling plants, 


"However, on 4 June of this year Oil Minister Baydun set a definite time limit for 
the committee to carry out its task. It had suggested to him that he take this 
step, after gas bottling and distribution companies had snubbed it and refused to 
attend its sessions. It pointed out that it was impossible to compile a study 
without essential information which had to be obtained from the companies." 
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Thus the problem of gas has been turning in a vicious circle since 1977. Bottling 
and distributing companies want to raise the price, and they want support. They are 
asking the Ministry of Industry and Oil to implement their demands. The ministry is 
helpless, because it cannot .#ompile a serious, complete study of the cost of liquid 
gas. The citizen pays out of his pocket LL 18.20 per bottle weighing 10 kilograms. 


Reproaches Against the Companies 


The companies are still demanding that support be raised to 660 Lebanese pounds per 
ton, and they accuse the Minister of Industry and Oil of delay and procrastination. 


However, the companies are mistaken in their accusation, for they are a party. It 
is not up to the General Directorate for Oil to take at face value the information 
which the companies give it, or else it would be considered to be in collusion with 
them. There would be an accusation of collusion by an administrative institution 
running a sector which comprises approximately one-fourth of the national budget 

of Lebanon. 


How can the General Directorate for Oil pay the set amount of support per bottle for 
bottles which are sold without confirmation that they have actually been sold? What 
documentary proof does it have in order to pay? 


Where Are the Consumer's Rights? 


The companies which proclaim their efforts on the consumer's behalf disregard his 
rights because they consider him weak. They sell the bottle to the distributor 
for 15 Lebanese pounds and deny this fact. It is impossible to get at the truth 
without confirming the invoices. The distributor gets a receipt for the number of 
bottles delivered and their price, so that responsibility is clear. It is also up 
to the companies to record the weight of the bottles and their maintenance. 


The gas companies forget that they are using the citizen's money. For approximately 
3 years they have been receiving security deposits of about 100 Lebanese pounds per 
bottle. The number of bottles is growing, because the Lebanese citizen is forced to 
live in more than one place, seeking security, and because he must take precautions 
for fear that gas will be cut off. In addition, he uses two or three bottles in 

the house for heat and hot water, after the prices of oil rose and proprietors 
refused to provide central heating and hot water to tenants. The security deposit 
per bottle has risen through the years. The companies have 1 million bottles 

of gas (according to the indices which set gas prices of the State Authority for 
Oil). Some citizens do not return bottles and claim the security deposit, because 
they need the bottles. Because of all this, the companies dispose of at least 50 
million Lebanese pounds in security deposits om bottles. It is foolish to claim 
that this money is frozen and that the bottle wears out and must be changed. 
Citizens do not hold bottles and return them all at once, or else the operations 

of the company would come to a halt. The returned bottle is handed over to another 
person. Maintenance and depreciation are earmarked in the index of technical 

costs and are paid for in the price of a bottle each time a citizen uses one. 


Thus compliance by the gas companies in providing information facilitates the work 
of the General Directorate for Oil. If it is prevented from fulfilling its 
obligation, then citizens will side with the companies. 
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Reproaches Against the Authority 


Reproaches against the gas companies do not prevent reproaches against the Generai 
Directorate for Oil. 


First, with regard to the market for gas, it is the only one among petroleum 
derivative markets which still has free trade and marketing. It is subject to 
pricing and support by the Authority. When the government began to support wheat, 
it controlled the monitoring of its sales and marketing through the Office of Grains 
and Sugar Beets. The General Directorate for Oil controls the sale of all petroleum 
derivatives, their production, marketing and importation, with the exception of the 
importation of gas. Why doesn't it import gas itself through public invitations to 
submit bids and store it in its own facilities and in the companies’ storage tanks 
and turn it over to these companies at the price it wishes, with a computation of 
technical costs which is acceptable to it? 


Second, with regard to technical costs, there are matters which must be considered: 

* e e . : 
1. The cost of maintaining bottles was established when the bottles weighed 12.5 
kilograms, and they were filled 6.12 times per year. When the weight of the bottle 
dropped to 10 kilograms, it was filled and sold 8.5 times, thereby increasing the 
cost of bottling and maintenance. 


2. Workers' wages have risen. They must rise in proportion to increases in wages 
in general. 


3. The index of technical costs, even though it includes sales commissions among 
its liabilities, does not specify these commissions in a separate clause as it does 
for the other cost components. Here it is necessary to clarify something which 
must be taken into consideration. The index which sets prices contains three 
separate clauses: 


a. Price of gas going to centers for bottling and delivery. 


b. Price of the bottle going to a small distributor (shop, store and center dis- 
tributing gas to the consumer directly). 


c. Price of the bottle going to the consumer at the distribution site. 


4. The increase in the volume of money invested brings an increase in profits. 
Lebanon consumes approximately 100,000 tons per year. For 3 years the price was 

63 million pounds, and it is now 117 million. If the trader's profit is 10 percent, 
this profit has risen from 6.3 million to 11.7 million. If the General Directorate 
for Oil applied the principle of importing gas, at its expense, it would save the 
companies from assuming responsibilities, opening credits and paying increasing 
interest, because prices are paid in dollars. 


Regulation of the gas sector is essentially regulation of the gasoline sector. 
Perhaps what is necessary is the regulation of the fuels sector in its entirety. 
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MAURITANIA 


INTERVIEW WITH CHERIF LEMINE, DIRECTOR OF SOMIR 
Nouakchott CHAAB in French 30 June 81 pp 3,7, 1 Jul 81 pp 3,7 
[30 Jun 81 pp 3, 7] 


[interview with®Cherif Lemine, managing director ofeSOMIR {expansion : 
unknown; possibly SOMIREMA, Mining Exploitation and Prospecting Company of 
Mauntania] by Sidi Mohamed 0. Babana; date and place not specified: "The Nouadhibou 
Oil Refinery to be Operational at the End of 1981 or the Beginning of 1982"] 


[Text] The Nouadhibou oil refinery is among the sizable 
economic projects of ours which were shelved as a result 
of the fratricidal war which was forced on us by the 
toppled regime. 


This refinery was supposed to have been operational in 

June 1978 but none of the conditions had been met which 
would have made it possible to take delivery and start 

operation of the facilities. 


This situation has created a number of difficulties 
including particularly the dispute which has pitted us 
against the Austrian company Voest Alpine as a result 
of the plant not having started up. In the first part 
of the interview Cherif Lemine, managing director of 
SOMIR (which is responsible for the refinery), points 
out the considerable efforts which have been undertaken 
to realize this project. 


[Question] The Nouadhibour oil refinery is among the sizable economic projects which 
had suffered from the toppled regime's policy of abdication. It is known that this 
refinery was supposed to have been operational in 1978 but that no steps had been 
taken to provide for taking delivery, much less for actual refinery operation. 


Since the advent of the 10 July Movement for the first concern of the cognizant 
authorities has been to consider what measures would make a rapid start-up of this 
refinery possible. Mr Managing Director, could you give us a rundown on the steps 
which have been begun along these lines? 
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[Answer] As you yourself have said the oil refinery which was to be operational 
in June 1978 has neither been set up for delivery nor been, fortiori, started up in 
operation to be actually used. 


In fact, none of the conditions had been met which would have made it possible to 
take delivery and start up operation of the facilities, mainly due to the economic 
and political situation existing at that time in our country. 


Due to this situation, neither was the crude oil available which in the normal course 
of events was to come from Algeria (since the refinery's concept was based on the 

use of Hassi Messoud crude), nor were the financial resources available which were 
necessary to obtain substitute petroleum and have the essential working capital to 
cover expenses of all kinds. 


The refinery's failure to start up operations has given rise to a dispute between us 
and the Austrian company Voest Alpine since it was quite necessary to make use of 
the conceptual defects found in the plant in order to refuse delivery of a set of 

- efacilsities which we did not have the resources to start up, in the light of the very 
unfavorable economic circumstances mentioned above. 


The first action undertaken after 10 July consisted of clarifying the situation of 
the refinery so as to determine the most favorable course of action in the country's 
interest to adopt. 


The Ministry of Mines made me responsible for follow-up on this matter and thus I 
had to do some travelling all over Africa, particularly in Togo and the Congo. 


The experience of these two countries was all the more interesting because the former 
had started up its refinery in a usual fashion while the Congo (RPC [People's Republic 
of the Congo]) was involved in legal proceedings against the consortium which had 
built its oil refinery. 


The set of actions we undertook led us, at the end of little more than a year, to an 
amicable resolution of the dispute with the builder with the signing of a December 
1979 agreement. This agreement removes legal hindrances which were the first obstacle 
to getting the refinery underway. As a reminder I will recall for your readers that 
this agreement made it possible to reduce the refinery's initial cost by more than 

$40 million and made it possible for our country to defer and spread out the debt 
recorded for this project in accordance with what our national recovery plan required. 


With the establishment of the Mauritanian Refining Industries Company, which is 
responsible for fixing up and starting up the refinery, I think that we have come 
a substantial distance considering the difficulties which existed at the start. 


By way of conclusion with regard to this question, I can tell you that the main 
elements making it possible to put the refinery in service are, practically speaking, 
assembled, and we anticipate start-up for the plant at the end of 1981 or beginning 
of 1982 at the latest. 


[Question] The agreement signed in 1979 between our country and Voest Alpire 
obligates you to start up the refinery before 1 June 1981 or else guarantees on the 
equipment will be lost. Do you think that this time limit has been honored? 











[Answer] First of all you must be aware of the fact that the 1979 agreement which we 
took a little over a year to negotiate only maintained a limited number of contractual 
guarantees since those guarantees only involved hidden defects and welding defects. 
Having weighed the risks being incurred we had to give up the main initial guarantees. 
We could not do otherwise given the specific obligations of the original contract 
which had not favored Mauritania by a long shot. We are losing, and sensibly so, 

the remaining guarantees in the 1979 agreement due to the fact that we have unfortun- 
ately not been able to start up the refinery as anticipated before June 1981, and this 
is in spite of all the tireless efforts which have been made. However, those guarantees 
do not seem to necessarily bother us unduly since the refinery's upkeep, for the most 
part, seems to have been seen to by the builder in an appropriate manner. 


We hope that the favorable conclusions reached by different oil experts who have come 
to a judgment regarding the state of the refinery will not be proved wrong. 


Finally, the 1979 agreement includes clauses which allow us to go back to the 
Austrians with whom good relations have been revived. 


[Question] Several negotiations have been carried out with Arab countries and in 
particular with Algeria with a view to getting this plant started. Can you tell us 
the results of these neogitations? 


[Answer] A number of negotiations were in fact carried out with Algeria with a view 
to starting up the oil refinery. 


They obtained fairly significant results. It is these results which have made it 
possible for me to say that the refinery's start-up is scheduled for the end of this 
year or at the latest the beginning of next year. 


In the framework of cooperation between our two countries, Algeria has granted us a 
loan of $20 million meant to finance mainly the goods and services necessary for 
Starting up the refinery. And along with this, under conditions which are very 
compatible with the recovery plan, Algeria will supply us the Hassi-Messaoud crude 
oil, for which the refinery was designed. 


Also in that same framework we have signed an agreement with SONATRACH to second 
five high-level experts who have sufficient professional experience to help us to 
prepare and get the Nouadhibou plant underway and make use of it. y 


Finally, an agreement relating to training Mauritanian personnel will be signed shortly 
with SONATRACH, ’ 

{1 July 81 pp 3,7] 4 

[Interview with Cherif Lemine continued from 30 June 1981; "Operation of the Nouadhibou 
Refinery Will Make Better Control Over Petroleum Products in the National Market 
Possible" ] 


[Text] In yesterday's paper we printed the first part of 


the interview granted to us by Cherif Lemine, managing 
director of SOMIR. 
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In this second part which we are printing today, Cherif Lemine 
talks about the difficulties being experienced by the refinery 
as well as the manpower training programs. 


[Question] Building the refinery falls within the framework of this replacement 
industry which is currently being developed in the country. What do you foresee 
regarding import of your raw materials? 


[Answer] The way the refinery is currently conceived, and this is one of its major 
shortcomings, limits possible processing exclusively to light varieties of petroleum 
from Algeria, Libva and Nigeria. 


For the moment we are counting on starting with the Algerian crude on the basis of 
which the refinery was conceived. 


[Question] In addition to satisfying the country's needs in terms of petroleum, 
do you envisage exporting your products to other countries? What is the refinery's 
production capacity? 


{[A4nswer] The refinery's capacity is 1 million barrels a year. Given the low level 
of domestic consumption (less than 300,000 barrels per year) we will be exporting 
mainly on the international market. 


[Question] With this plant starting up will we be able to hope for a reduction in 
the price of motor vehicle fuel? 


[Answer] Precisely what Mauritania can principally get out of the use of an industrial 
unit like this one is control over the prices of petroleum products on the domestic 
market and independence in the area of the supply of these products. This is because 
now it is only a matter of importing the crude which' is available in a number of 
countries with which we have government-to-government relations and because the 

fuels (fuel oil, diesel fuel, marine fuel, and natural gas) which industries, active 
economic sectors and consumers need will finally be available. 


The consumer will very probably be able to count on natural gas availability at 
favorable prices. He might also be able to receive benefits from other repercussions 
in the form of a reduction or more likely greater stability in the price of electricity, 
if fuel oil is substituted for diesel fuel in power plant usage as we are hoping. 


Otherwise the consumer can also hope for a reduction or at least greater stability 
in motor vehicle fuels to the extent that they are supplied not on the basis of 
prices of the Rotterdam market but on the basis of a petroleum which is of course 
imported but processed locally. 


In all cases the final decision belongs to the government, which can take measures 
allowing reduction in prices of not all products but of at least certain ones. 


To take an example, having natural gas used by a greater number of Mauritanian 
households is very important for a country like ours because of the persisting 
drought. 
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The use of wood and wood charcoal by the majority of our countrymen only manages to 
aggravate deforestation, thus adding to the drought and the trend toward desertification. 


The price of natural gas, an excellent fuel, could be adjusted to make it available 
to a large number of Mauritanians and this could be done via policy, either by reducing 
taxes on its consumption or by subsidy. 


[Question] What will be the refinery's relationship with SMCPP [Mauritanian Company 
for the Marketing of Petroleum Products]? 


[Answer] SMCPP's purpose is to market refined petroleum products within the country's 
borders. 


The purpose of our company, SOMIR, is to refine crude oil at the Nouadhibou oil 
refinery and to market production surpluses abroad. 


Put another way, when the Nouadhibou refinery starts operating, the marketing of its 
production, which is to go to the domestic market, will be handled by SMCPP. 


[Question] Mr Director, an industrial complex like this one needs a specialized 
workforce. What have you planned in the area of managerial training? 


[Answer] As you yourselves have said, putting an oil refinery into service and 
operating it requires, generally speaking, specialized personnel at nearly all leveis. 


Not only is refining technically complex but also discipline and reliability in the 
operational process are needs which must be satisfied absolutely because of the 
dangerous nature of the products being handled. 


Since this kind of activity is quite new in terms of our country, the number of managers 
which could be immediately available is at the moment almost limited to a single 

digit figure, to those people who had been previously trained, which is to say a total 
of three in the technical area. This means that with regard to putting trained 
Lanagerial personnel in place everything has yet to be accomplished. We have already 
looked at the training possibilities, particularly in Algiera, and our work schedule 
provides for setting out a cadre recruitment and training program next July. 


This program will include one aspect relating to the recruitment of engineers belonging 
to other professional bodies to whom we are proposing a retraining period. 


Regarding training of technical operating personnel, that training has entered the 
implementation phase since we have already sent 40 Mauritanians to Algeria for 
training of around 8 months. 


We have set out a program which anticipates training 150 advanced technicians, 
operating personnel, assistant operating personnel, and lab assistants who will 
constitute the oil refinery's skilled staff and operational workers. Fhe program 
as been established in accordance with the anticipated work schedule decided on for 
starting up the refinery's different units. 


[Question] We know that a plant cannot operate without hitches. Might we know 
what your principal difficulties are at the present time? 
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[Answer] Starting up a refinery which has a large a capacity as does Nouadhibou 
calls for much in the way of resources, especially in the financial area. 


For the Nouadhibou refinery, taking into account the complete standstill of the 
facilities, certain parts of which had stopped being assembled in 1977, the price 
to be paid is a relatively high one. In fact, between the cost of crude oil, and 
the provisions required to insure repairs (necessary even if maintenance is done), 
and the start-up of operations, an investment on the order of $50 million will have 
to be planned. 


Although the main part of the problems relating to this matter has been resolved, 
certain minor financial aspects concerning local expenditures make up the last 
obstacles which we must surmount. 


The high total mentioned above shows you why it has not been possible to get the 
refinery quickly underway as we had wished. Taking into account the extremely small 
availability of specialized personnel at all levels, putting our facilities in 

place does not present insurmountable difficulty but does present a matter for 
concern which is not negligible. 


In addition, getting the refinery underway is conditioned on providing water in 
sufficient quantity. In fact, in the current situation, there are many problems 

in Nouadhibou and more particularly regarding the SONELEC [Algerian National Company 
for the Manufacture and Installation of Electrical and Electronic Equipment ] 
installations in Boulanoir. 


We are genuinely afraid that the current situation might bring about a delay in 
the implementation of our start-up work schedule. 


This last point is at the present time our main difficulty. Of course we are in 
the process of examining all possible solutions to resolve this difficultiy, given 
the fact that any delay registered in starting repair work with a view to starting 
up operations can result in additional cost. 


In conclusion, what I can say is that I am certainly optimistic, since the principal 
difficulties have been surmounted thanks to the considerable efforts made since 
July 1978 to save an ailing project which was in bad shape. 


Of course the game will not be won until the refinery is running properly and in 
the interest of our country's economic development, which means not until solving 
the technical problems linked to conceptual errors which have not yet been corrected. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL BANK DISCUSSED 


London 8 DAYS in English No 33, 22 Aug 81 p 56 


[Text ] AS PART OF its industrial development 
plans the UAE's ministry of finance is to 
a. establish an industrial bank. The new 


100m ($354m) from the government at an 
interest rate of one per cent, and a similar 





institution has yet to receive government 
approval, and some bankers in the country 
are sceptical about it ever coming to 
fruition, given the length of time that it took 
to set up the Central Bank.‘ We'll believe it 
when it’s actually in operation, said one 
cynical financier. 

The Industrial Bank will be a joint 
ventuie between ten local banks, five 
insura..ce companies and the government. 
The »overnment will hold a 51 per cent 
share ‘vith participating banks and 
insurance companies jointly holding 49 per 
cent. 

The tinal draft of the charter for the Bank 
was approved at the beginning of July after 
a meeting of the managers of the banks and 
insurance companies with officials of the 
UAE ministry of finance and industry. 

All the bankers interviewed by 8 Days 
agreed at an industrial bank is essential, 
as mos’ of the financial institutions in the 
UAE are primarily interested in trade 
financi)... for quick returns. Industrial 
financiny, particularly for small projects, is 
difficult to obtain. According to one 
banker: ‘There has been no capital easily 
available for industrial projects basically 
because banks in the UAE find it much 
more pivfitable to put their money into 
trade projects. But as industrialisation 
becomes an important aim of the planners it 
is essential to think of means of financing 
smaller indusrial projects. 

Banking circles in the UAE expect the 
industrial bank to be similar to the Kuwait 
Industrial Bank, which was established in 
1973. In 1975 it received Kuwaiti dinars 
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sum was injgcted into the system recently... 
Its function is to develop industrial growth 
in Kuwait by providing soft loans (at three 
per cent interest) and identifying suitable 
projcts. 

According to a Central Bank spokesman 
in Abu Dhabi. the reason why details of the 
UAE industrial bank have not been 


publicised is ‘because in this country any 
federation proejct has to take into 
consideration the amount of participation 
by each emirate’. He added that the Central 
Bank had not been consulted labout the 
new bank as yet but ts likely to hold shares 
in the industrial institution once cabinet 
approval has been granted. 

Under the 1981-1985 federal 
development budget of $3.67bn, $2.27bn 
has been allocated for projects already 
under way, while the remainder will finance 
new schemes. Fujairah will receive 
$386.8m, Abu Dhabi $327.2m, Ajman 
$110m, Ras al Khaimah $292.9m. Sharjah 
$217m. Dubai $145.8m and Umm al 
Qaiwain $138.7m. 

The industrial bank will need to 
ensurethat the private sector keeps pace 
with public spending. It will mainly finance 
small-scale ventures such as paper recycling 
mills, botthng industries. wire factories. 
cement and asbestos products 
manufacturing while large-scale projects 
will remain in government hands 
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